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CHANGE IN THE FORMAT OF THE 
“SCHOOL REVIEW” 

ITH this issue the School Review 

appears in different form from 


W 


that which has long been familiar to 
its readers. We hope the change in the 
type page will be heartily approved 
by all who are accustomed to receive 
or to use the Review in the promotion 


of their professional interests. No 
modification is to be made in the sec- 
tional organization of the magazine; 
news and editorial comments, articles, 
and book reviews will appear as here- 
tofore. 

Although the number of pages of 
each issue is reduced in consequence 
of the two-column arrangement of the 
printing, the textual content will ac- 
tually be slightly increased. This gain 
in printed content along with a reduc- 
tion in the number of printed pages is 
explained by the fact that the two- 
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column style of printing utilizes a nar- 
rower margin than has been provided 
in previous issues of the Review. It is 
not without significance in the present 
situation that this change in format 
effects a substantial saving in the 
amount of paper to be used by the 
Review in the course of the year. This 
saving in the amount and the cost of 
materials makes it possible to meet the 
rising costs of publication without any 
change in subscription rates. It may 
also be noted that this change in the 
style of the School Review is in keeping 
with the results of research in the hy- 
giene of reading. 

Those readers of the Review who are 
accustomed to read the Elementary 
School Journal, also published by the 
Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will be interested 
to know that this style of page has 
likewise been adopted for the Journal. 
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EMERGING PROBLEMS OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HE American high school origi- 

nated in the effort to rethink sec- 
ondary education in terms of changing 
conditions and changing requirements 
of American life. Nothing is clearer at 
this time than the need for immediate 
readjustment of certain features of the 
programs of present-day high schools 
in response to changing concepts of 
the values of education which may be 
expected from experiences of pupils in 
secondary schools. While the chang- 
ing concepts and the need for restate- 
ment of objectives have been readily 
discernible for a decade or more, the 
natural lag in institutional implemen- 
tation of changing social concepts has 
left the high schools with little back- 


ground of experimentation as a guide 
for the selection of courses to pursue 
when the demands of the war econ- 


omy necessitated almost immediate 
changes in school practices and poli- 
cies. In many instances established 
trends have been disrupted, and previ- 
ously effective procedures have sud- 
denly fallen into confusion. Thus the 
enrolment has begun to decline, the 
need for acceleration is being empha- 
sized, vocational perplexities are 
mounting, college-entrance require- 
ments are being revised, pre-war 
training is urged, various measures for 
strengthening the war program are in- 
troduced into the high schools, watch- 
ful care over the morale of pupils is 
enjoined, work experience is being re- 
defined, and other problems of the 
secondary-school population are ur- 
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gently calling for solution, with the re- 
sponsibility for the ultimate realiza- 
tions placed rather definitely on the 
schools of secondary grade. The follow- 
ing pages include citations to author- 
itative pronouncements regarding the 
nature of some of these changes and 
the responsibility of the high schools 
in relation thereto. 


High-school Contrary to the trend of 
enrolment previous years, many 
declining high schools have re- 
ported a marked decline 
in the enrolment of pupils since the 
opening of schools last September. 
The prediction of further reduction in 
high-school attendance is announced 
in the July 1 issue of Education for Vic- 
tory, referring to recent releases of the 
Office of Government Reports. It is 
noted that estimates of the War Man- 
power Commission place the goal for 
enlistments in the armed forces of the 
United States at six to seven millions 
by the end of 1943. In addition, the 
services of twelve million persons will 
be required for harvesting the crops 
this year. In the meantime war pro- 
duction and transportation enterprises 
are being expanded at a rate that will 
absorb an estimated twenty million 
workers by 1944. On the basis of these 
estimates, Chairman MacLean of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice has predicted that 
the number of pupils in high school 
may be reduced by 40-50 per cent and 
college enrolments may fall as much 
as 70-80 per cent by 1944. 
While it is obvious that the with- 
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drawal of pupils from high school will 
continue and may even be accelerated 
during the period in which the war- 
production program is still under ex- 
pansion, secondary-school people are 
not expecting a reduction as large as 
that predicted by Mr. MacLean. 
Nevertheless, the fact should not be 
overlooked that many young people 
may be prompted to leave school in 
disregard of their own ultimate inter- 
ests and without any worthy advan- 
tage to the nation’s war efforts. There 
are intimations that some are securing 
employment in violation of child-labor 
regulations. It is also to be recognized 
that some are leaving the high school 
because they are not satisfied with the 
program of studies and activities that 
it offers. Peter B. Ritzma, principal 
of the Farragut High School in Chi- 
cago, writing in the Chicago Schools 
Journal for June, suggests that the 
present situation places both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity before the 
high schools, and he issues a call for 
“co-operative action in developing a 
much improved system of education.” 
He proposes that the high schools 
adopt measures designed to check the 
withdrawal from school ‘of pupils 
whose better prospects, if not their 
immediate interests, lie in the contin- 
uance of training under the auspices of 
the school. 

1. Plan a school program to meet the 
interests, needs, and abilities of our young 
people. The young people themselves must 
feel real interest in the program. They must 
feel that the content of the courses has real 
meaning and that it is helpful to them now 
and will be even more helpful in the future. 
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It must offer to them something which will 
be worth while from a vocational point of 
view. It must, above all, offer a sense of 
security, a feeling that here is something 
which they are able to do and which is going 
to be of lasting value in establishing them in 
life. Adjust the traditional courses so that 
algebra and geometry become essential 
mathematics, so that languages for some stu- 
dents emphasize especially the culture and 
contributions of other peoples, so that social 
studies treat much of the environment of 
the pupil and his family, and so that general 
science and biology deal with topics in the 
pupil’s life rather than with scientific prin- 
ciples as a foundation for further study. 
Introduce new subjects such as senior science 
with the practical aspects of both chemistry 
and physics; American social problems in 
history; terminal accounting for individual 
needs and budget-making; clerical practice 
for office work requiring training different 
from stenography; home economics for the 
host of boys who will find employment at 
hamburger stands, quick-lunch counters, 
and other eating places; and, fairly enough, 
shop courses for those girls who will join that 
large group already employed at work re- 
quiring manual dexterity in shop, store, and 
factory. 

2. Adjust the program of the individual 
pupil after studying his case with the aid of 
all available data and techniques. Develop 
in him a feeling of ability to accomplish 
what is provided in his schedule. Meet that 
basic need, the feeling of security which im- 
plies that he is where he should be and is 
doing what he should be doing in a group 
that fully accepts him 

3. Provide for the pupil who is obliged to 
work but wishes to continue in school. This 
is the pupil who meets all legal requirements 
for working but who cannot attend the 
evening school provided for his type because 
of his unusual hours, and who comes to the 
day school with his problem. This is the pu- 
pil whose hours of work, early in the morn- 
ing or late at night, and his years of matu- 
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rity are such that association with day-school 
pupils is most logical and helpful. Give a 
part-time program to the pupil who works 
more than an hour or two daily so that 
neither the quality of his school work nor 
his health may suffer. Accommodate the 
worker engaged on an afternoon or night 
shift, who therefore cannot attend evening 
school, in order that his necessary education 
and recreational program may not be 
omitted. Watch the total load of this pupil 
and his hours of coming and going in order 
that his program may be well balanced. 


The United States Office 
of Education has re- 
cently published a new 
Handbook of College En- 
trance Requirements. Previous publi- 
cations of somewhat similar character 
were presented by the Office of Edu- 
cation in 1913, 1924, and 1932, the last 
inamed being one of the monographs 
of the series constituting the report of 
the National Survey of Secondary Ed- 
ucation. The present Handbook, des- 
ignated as Bulletin Number 13, 1941, 
was prepared by William W. Hinckley 
and is available through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at fifteen cents a 
copy. This bulletin is designed as an 
aid to guidance authorities in high 
schools and colleges and provides a 
condensed report of the entrance re- 
quirements of the 674 institutions 
listed as “colleges and universities” in 
the 1940 Educational Directory. Cer- 
tain facts indicative of trends in col- 
lege-entrance requirements within the 
past thirty years are summarized in 
the following excerpt. 


1. With the high-school unit as defined 
in 1909 as a standard of measurement of the 


College-en- 
trance re- 
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work done in secondary schools, 98 per cent 
of the institutions of higher education re- 
quire from applicants the submission of a 
transcript of high-school units. No other en- 
trance criterion is so universally used. 

2. Between 1912 and 1922 there was an 
increase in the proportion of colleges requir- 
ing 15 units for college entrance from 57 to 
89 per cent; and by 1940, the 34 per cent of 
the institutions which in 1912 required 14 
and 14} units had either increased their re- 
quirements to 15 or 16 units or done away 
entirely with the idea of stating a specific 
number of required units. In 1940, 77 per 
cent of the colleges specified 15 units as 
necessary for college entrance and 17 per 
cent demanded 16 units. 

3. In 1922 all institutions were definite 
as to the number of high-school units they 
required for college entrance. In 1940, 5 per 
cent of the colleges and universities did not 
ask any particular number of units although 
some of these asked to see the high-school 
transcript of units. 

4. In general the number of units required 
in specific fields of high-school study is tend- 
ing downward. A smaller proportion of col- 
leges and universities in 1940 required a 
definite number of English, mathematics, 
foreign-language, science, and social-science 
units than at any time since the U.S. Office 
of Education studied entrance requirements 
at the inauguration of the unit system. 

5. The use of standardized college-apti- 
tude, intelligence, and high-school achieve- 
ment tests began after the World War; and 
today, with the more general acceptance 
of their value in predicting the chances of 
college success, intelligence-test ratings are 
required for admission by 35 per cent and 
college-aptitude tests by 34 per cent of the 
institutions. 

6. In 1912, 1 per cent; in 1922, 11 per 
cent; in 1931, 26 per cent; and in 1940, 41 
per cent of the colleges based their selection 
of who should go to college in part on the 
applicant’s rank in his high-school class. 

7. Consideration of health standards in 
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determining college entrance has had a con- 
sistent growth from rare use in 1913 to use 
by 58 per cent of the colleges and universities 
in 1940. 


An interesting report of a British 
experiment in college-admission pro- 
cedures appeared in the May, 1942, 
News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. The experiment 
is described as follows: 


Ina recent communication, the director of 
the American University Union in London, 
Mr. Willard Connely, reports a unique edu- 
cational development at Oxford University, 
namely, the acceptance of a number of stu- 
dents who have never had any secondary 
education and who were unable to pass its 
entrance examinations. After finishing ele- 
mentary school, students working at such 
occupations as miners, iron workers, railway 
clerks, ironmongers’ assistants, etc., who 
supplemented their practical experience with 
study in the evening tutorial classes of the 
Workers Educational Association, were ad- 
mitted to Oxford. Mr. Connely writes that a 
sufficient number of these students have now 
gone through Oxford to evaluate the experi- 
ment. In the School of Modern Greats 
(Philosophy, Politics, and Economics) over a 
period of ten years, fourteen of these stu- 
dents read Honors in this School, four of 
them got First Classes, and seven got 
Seconds. Thus in the majority of cases, the 
tisk taken by Oxford proved more than 
justifiable. 


The Oxford experiment, although 
not a startling announcement to col- 
lege and secondary-school authorities 
in this country, serves to focus atten- 
tion on the fact that formal require- 
ments for admission to colleges in all 
areas will inevitably be less rigidly de- 
fined in the years ahead. Moreover, 
the comparatively extensive opportu- 
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nities for training in higher institu- 
tions, as well as the phenomenal ad- 
vancement of the level of schooling for 
the masses to include the high school, 
make the selection of college stu- 
dents in this country a uniquely co- 
operative responsibility of the colleges 
and the secondary schools. Ina timely 
discussion of conflicting views with re- 
spect to the processes of selection in 
American higher education, Habib 
Amin Kurani, formerly in the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, notes some 
of the areas of conflict with respect to 
which greater unity of purpose is de- 
sirable on the part of these two types 
of educational institutions. Dr. Ku- 
rani’s article, aptly entitled ‘“Re- 
thinking Selection,’ appears in the 
Harvard Educational Review for May. 
The following excerpts indicate some 
of the areas in which the writer urges 
that an effort be made to harmonize 
conflicting views. 

A specific source of friction between high 
school and college has to do with the rela- 
tive proportion of “vocational” to “cultural” 
subjects that may be recognized by colleges 
as fulfilling their entrance requirements. 
Opinions have varied from a rigid prescrip- 
tion to a point of view advocating complete 
laissez faire policy in the matter of subjects 
required so long as the number of units is 
covered. The findings of the Eight-Year 
Study indicate the advantages of a more 
liberal policy in this matter. The writer 
wishes in this connection to plead for a 
judicious interpretation of the findings of 
this report both by secondary schools and 
colleges, not claiming for it certain extreme 
views which some people are tempted to 


No objection can be raised to the im- 
portance and necessity of mobilizing educa- 
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tional resources of the nation in the present 
crisis, and to the need of technical skill. 
Nevertheless, American education cannot 
afford to underrate the importance of the 
deeper values for which its youth are giving 
their “last full measure of devotion.” This 
fact gains in significance as we look beyond 
the struggle to the peace, to the kind of 
world which our high-school boys and girls 
will undoubtedly help to make. This di- 
lemma may be resolved, to a large measure, 
by wise teaching methods and by the atti- 
tude and spirit of the teaching personnel, 
whatever the subject which is being taught 
may be. If vocational subjects are not 
taught merely as tools, but their scientific 
bases and social implications are stressed 
and clearly understood, then these subjects 
gain immeasurably in social significance 

An important area where the secondary 
school and college need to understand each 
other better lies in their evaluation of ac- 
complishment. Broadly speaking, the high 
school assumes that every pupil who com- 
pletes four years of residence has ipso facto 
achieved his purpose and acquired a high- 
school education. In college, achievement 
has to be demonstrated through examina- 
tions, daily work, and term papers. In high 
school the assumption is that the pupil passes 
unless he proves himself unworthy of passing. 
In college, on the other hand, the Freshman 
student has to prove his ability to pass. 

This divergence in point of view creates 
serious problems for the Freshman student. 
For he is confronted, perhaps for the first 
time in his educational life, with the neces- 
sity of “producing the goods.” Some stu- 
dents can do this; others need time and 
guidance. Herein we find a partial explana- 
tion for the relatively large number of fail- 
ures in the Freshman classes of colleges and 
universities. 

Whether the point of view taken by the 
colleges in judging what constitutes educa- 
tional accomplishment or that taken by 
many of the high schools is the right one, will 
not be discussed here. The plea is made, 
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however, for a greater degree of understand- 
ing between the two institutions on this im- 
portant issue. For the continuance of this 
discrepancy will result in harmful conse- 
quences both to institutions and to the pu- 
pils. It will render effective selection much 
more difficult. 


Pre-flight 
training 


The Office of Informa- 
tion of the Air Training 
Corps of America, with 
offices at 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, announces publication of a 
series of textbooks for use in pre-flight 
courses of instruction for high-school 
boys interested in aviation. The first 
textbook, entitled Physical Training 
for Airmen, was prepared by Elmon L. 
Vernier, director of health and physi- 
cal education in the New Rochelle 
public schools. The announcement re- 
leased by the Air Training Corps on 
July 1 makes the following comments 
on the program of pre-flight training 
now in preparation and the newly 
published manual covering the physi- 
cal-training phase of this program. 

Physical training is one phase of the pro- 
gram by which the Air Training Corps of 
America, working in conjunction with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
United States Office of Education, is intro- 
ducing the instruction of pre-flight aviation 
into public, private, and parochial high 
schools, on a voluntary basis throughout the 
nation. 

A.T.C.A. members, all boys between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen in secondary 
schools, also are given regular field drill ac- 
cording to a manual prepared under the 
supervision of the United States Army Air 
Force Training Command. During drill, boys 
wear gray-blue uniforms. 

Pre-flight instruction includes classroom 
work, for which textbooks are in process of 
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preparation, on such subjects as air naviga- 
tion, aerodynamics, meteorology, design and 
structure of engines. 

Physical Training for Airmen has been 
designed, according to the author, for use 
by any type of school participating in 
A.T.C.A.’s program for giving pre-flight 
aviation instruction. Regardless of whether 
the school is located in city or country, has 
little or large amounts of equipment and 
supplies, it can, through the use of this 
manual, take the fullest advantage of its 
facilities in instructing high-school boys in 
the physical-training aspects of A.T.C.A.’s 
program, the author believes. 


In the June 1 issue of Education for 
Victory, the United States Office of 
Education reported the approval by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
of an experimental program to provide 
flight training for boys still in high 
school. The requirements for admis- 


sion of high-school pupils to pre-flight 
courses are explained in the following 
paragraph. 


To open the courses to boys of high-school 
age, the minimum age requirement for 
C.A.A. training has been dropped to seven- 
teen. The applicant must be a male citizen 
of the United States and must be regularly 
enrolled in high school. He must be able to 
pass the physical requirements set up for 
participants in regular C.A.A. courses. If he 
is eighteen or over, an integral part of his 
enrolment will be his enlistment in the re- 
serve of the armed air forces. If he is not yet 
eighteen, he must sign a pledge in affidavit 
form to the effect that upon attaining his 
eighteenth birthday he will apply for enlist- 
ment in the reserves, regardless of whether 
he is still receiving C.A.A. training or has 
completed it. If the applicant is under 
twenty-one, parental consent must be ob- 
tained for either immediate enlistment or 
pledge of future enlistment. 
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SECOND SUMMER’S WORKSHOPS ON 
Juntor-COLLEGE TERMINAL 
EDUCATION 
RF the Workshop per, fugitive four- 

page publication describing sum- 
mer workshops on junior-college termi- 
nal education, which is edited by Le- 
land L. Medsker, of the Commission on 
Terminal Education of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, one 
learns that three such workshops were 
sponsored during 1942 summer ses- 
sions by the Commission. These were 
maintained on the campuses of three 
leading, widely scattered universities: 
Harvard, the University of California 
at Los Angeles, and the University of 
Chicago. They were organized and op- 
erated by these universities under sub- 
vention of scholarships made avail- 
able through the Commission by the 
General Education Board. 

The three workshops had a total of 
105 participants, thirty of whom were 
at Harvard, eighteen at Los Angeles, 
and fifty-seven at Chicago. The par- 
ticipants are connected with eighty- 
one different institutions or organiza- 
tions, seventy-six of which are junior 
colleges. These junior colleges (forty- 
six public and thirty private) are lo- 
cated in thirty states. Further indica- 
tion of the wide geographic distribu- 
tion of participants is supplied by the 
fact that those at the University of 
Chicago workshop came from forty- 
eight junior colleges in twenty states, 
as far apart from east to west as 
Pennsylvania and California and from 
north to south as Minnesota and 
Texas. The problems in terminal edu- 
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cation to which the participants 
sought solutions were likewise diverse, 
including construction of courses in 
general education and in numerous oc- 
cupational areas such as_ business, 
homemaking, and technical educa- 
tion, and many problems of adminis- 
tration and student personnel. These 
problems had been identified by the 
participants previous to coming to the 
workshops as being of special signifi- 
cance in the respective junior colleges. 
The Workshopper explains that the 
participants in all the workshops were 
organized into groups concerned with 
related problems, the number of the 
groups in each workshop depending 
on the character of the problems 
brought to it by the participants. At- 
tack on the problems through investi- 
gation and discussion was thus both 
individual and collective. In addition, 
it appears that each workshop in- 
cluded sessions attended by all partici- 
pants, in which the whole background 
of junior-college terminal education 
was developed. For example, at the 
Chicago workshop this background 
was provided in an “‘overview course”’ 
which carried the title “The Junior 
College and Terminal Education.” 
Staff members for the workshops 
were drawn both from junior colleges 
with outstanding terminal-education 
programs and from the universities 
maintaining the workshops. The di- 
rectors of the three workshops have 
long been identified with the junior- 
college movement and concerned with 
the development of programs of termi- 
nal education. These directors were: 
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at Harvard, President Byron S. Hol- 
linshead of Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College at LaPlume, Pennsylvania; at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Rosco C. Ingalls, director of 
Los Angeles City College; and at Chi- 
cago, Leonard V. Koos, professor of 
secondary education at the University 

of Chicago. 


THE WorKSHOP IN HuMAN De- 
VELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


F” the second successive summer, 
a Workshop in Human Develop- 
ment and Education was held at the 
University of Chicago in collaboration 
with the Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation of the American Council on 
Education. Professor Robert J. Hav- 
ighurst, secretary of the Committee 
on Human Development, who sup- 
plied the following account, reports 
that fifty persons from twenty-five 
states attended the workshop. 

The group. consisted of persons 
working in a great variety of educa- 
tional positions. There were a number 
of elementary- and secondary-school 
principals, several critic teachers in 
demonstration schools, quite a few 
secondary- and_ elementary-school 
classroom teachers, a group of college 
teachers of educational psychology 
and child development, and a group 
of college deans and personnel officers. 
Each person drew from the field of 
human development for help on a par- 
ticular educational problem which was 
his primary business in the workshop. 

The principal activities in the work- 
shop consisted of work on individual 
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problems, work in seminars, and par- 
ticipation in special-interest groups. 
Seminars meeting for three weeks of 
intensive study were conducted on the 
following topics, under the leaders 
named. “Physical Growth and Devel- 
opment of the School Child,” W. M. 
Krogman; “The Social Development 
of Children and Adolescents,”’ Allison 
Davis; ‘Methods of Studying Person- 
ality,’ Caroline M. Tryon; “The Indi- 
vidual’s Developing Attitudes and 
Values,’ Stephen M. Corey; ‘‘Devel- 
opmental Tasks of Children and Ado- 
lescents,” Robert J. Havighurst; and 
“Emotional Development,” Daniel A. 
Prescott. 

Seven groups were formed to con- 
sider special topics: college course in 
human development, school-commu- 
nity relations, in-service training of 
teachers, case studies, children and the 
war, cumulative records, description 
and comparison of local educational 
programs. 

The University’s special library in 
the field of human development and its 
collection of unpublished research ma- 
terial proved a most important re- 
source. 

THE SUMMER LABORATORY HIGH 

SCHOOL AND THE WORKSHOP IN 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Fe the third time, reports Stephen 
M. Corey, professor of educational 
psychology and superintendent of the 
Laboratory Schools of the University 
of Chicago, the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University maintained a 
summer Laboratory High School dur- 
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ing the first term of the summer quar- 
ter. The school was planned to serve 
these two purposes: (1) to provide the 
regular members of the Laboratory 
Schools staff with an opportunity to 
experiment with new methods and 
procedures and (2) to give to members 
of the secondary-school workshop op- 
portunity to observe an experimental- 
school situation. 

Early in the spring the members of 
the regular Laboratory Schools staff 
who had been asked to serve for the 
summer decided to try to individual- 
ize completely the summer high school 
program. They were convinced that a 
maximally effective secondary-school 
curriculum should be related to the 
personal concerns of each youngster, 
and they felt that the summer would 
be a good time to experiment with this 
plan, not only because the pupil pop- 
ulation was smaller, but also because 
certain other complications, such as 
giving “transfer credit” for the work 
done, did not exist. 

As a result of the planning done 
during the spring, the first two days 
of the summer Laboratory School pe- 
riod were spent in conference with the 
fifty-four children who enrolled. Dur- 
ing this conference, at which the coun- 
selor-teacher had available an interest 
inventory and various other types of 
information about each pupil, plans 
for the five weeks were made. Teach- 
ers and children worked co-operatively 
to develop a program of learning that 
would be meaningful for every pupil. 
As the staff had anticipated, a number 
of groups formed because of common 
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interests. Several children, for exam- 
ple, who were anxious to improve their 
typewriting ability formed a small 
class in typewriting. A part-time in- 
structor was employed to help four 
children who wanted to be able to 
speak French conversationally. Other 
children expressed an interest in dra- 
matics, some in choral speaking, and 
almost everyone wanted to work on 
some project in the school shop. One 
boy spent the summer trying to find 
out more about the Republic of Argen- 
tina and what role that republic might 
play in the post-war world. Several 
children brushed up their arithmetic. 
One boy spent his summer studying 
labor problems in the Chicago area. 

Because these children were doing 
things that seemed significant to them, 
it was possible to have in progress 
many more projects per teacher than 
is possible in the conventional school 
situation. Almost none of the time of 
the staff was spent in routine super- 
visory or disciplinary activities. The 
children were resourceful in locating 
their own learning materials, and 
teachers were called on by the learners 
when they were needed. 

At the end of the summer school 
the teachers almost unanimously re- 
ported that they had never seen school 
work better motivated. Many of the 
pupils who during the regular school 
year had impressed everyone as being 
irresponsible took hold of their own 
individual projects in a way that im- 
plied unexpected maturity of judg- 
ment. The children were encouraged 
to work independently, and much 
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stress was laid on preliminary plan- 
ning of the work as well as evaluation 
after the project had been completed. 
In general the children themselves 
were enthusiastic about the summer 
school. The staff circulated a ques- 
tionnaire among the boys and girls 
during the last week and received, 
among many others, these responses. 

Do you like the plan of individual inter- 
views through which you decided upon 
your summer-school activities? (Yes, 46. 
No, 4.) 

Do you like the idea of planning your own 
projects rather than being required to be a 
member of a class engaged in common activi- 
ties? (Yes, 49. No, 1.) 

Another summer activity in the De- 
partment of Education was the Work- 
shop in Secondary Education, which 
was attended by twenty-six teachers. 
Each of these persons spent the first 
seven weeks of the summer term in 
intensive work on some specific prob- 
lem that had arisen in connection with 
his professional activities. One admin- 
istrator was primarily concerned with 
the development of important princi- 
ples to direct him in an in-service 
training program. One teacher wanted 
to find out all she could about ways 
and means for evaluating ‘the success 
of a curriculum innovation in the state 
of California. 

Early in the workshop the partici- 
pants decided that it would be advan- 
tageous for them to meet as a group 
for a two-hour period on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday to consider 
problems of mutual concern to all sec- 
ondary-school teachers. This plan 
proved to be outstandingly successful. 
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A planning committee obtained from 
each member of the workshop a state- 
ment of problems that he believed 
might be of general concern, and a 
flexible program was worked out for 
the summer which could be, and was, 
interrupted at any time when ques- 
tions of immediate importance needed 
attention. During one two-week peri- 
od the members of the seminar dis- 
cussed with Professor Floyd Reeves 
the general problem of “Youth and the 
Future”; with Mr. George Sheviakov, 
“War and the Adolescent’’; with Pro- 
fessor Paul Jacobson, “The Impact of 
War on the Schools’’; and with Pro- 
fessor I. Keith Tyler, “The O.P.A. and 
the Teacher.” In connection with 
each of these discussion topics, sug- 
gested readings were made available 
in the University libraries. Minutes 
of the seminars were recorded and du- 
plicated so that each participant had 
a permanent file. 

This method of conducting a semi- 
nar in terms of the current interests 
and problems of a group of teachers 
has interesting implications for in- 
service training programs. Instead of 
the usual custom whereby the admin- 
istrators plan for a year in advance a 
series of meetings without directing 
specific attention to those concerns 
uppermost in the minds of the teach- 
ers, the secondary-workshop seminar 
was organized entirely in terms of the 
latter. At the same time the whole 
program was kept sufficiently flexible 
so that unpredictable matters of im- 
mediate concern to all the teachers 
could be attended to. 
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INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


HE following report of the Twen- 

tieth Annual Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions, which was held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago July 8, 9, and 10, 1942, 
was supplied by Professor John D. 
Russell, who was chairman of the in- 
stitute. The program of the first two 
days centered in the problem of termi- 
nal and professional education. The 
third day was devoted to a discussion 
of current readjustments in higher ed- 
ucation arising from the war situation. 
The program for the institute was de- 
veloped by a committee consisting of 
A. J. Brumbaugh, W. S. Gray, C. O. 
Houle, L. V. Koos, J. D. Russell, 
R. W. Tyler, and G. A. Works. 

During the three days of the insti- 
tute there was a total registration of 
211 persons. This compares with a 
registration of 122 in 1936, 148 in 
1937, 146 in 1938, 303 in 1939, 284 in 
1940, and 254in 1941. The drop in at- 
tendance this year was not greater 
than had been anticipated. 

The registrants of the 1942 insti- 
tute came from thirty-three states and 
one foreign country. Although the 
geographical representation is thus 
shown to be significant, the institute 
draws its largest number of registra- 
tions from the states of the North Cen- 
tral region, particularly Illinois. Prac- 
tically all types of institutions and offi- 
cers in higher education as well as a 
number of public-school systems were 
represented. 
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Arrangements have been made with 
the University of Chicago Press to 
publish the Proceedings of the 1942 
institute, as it has done in previous 
years. This will be the fourteenth an- 
nual volume of the Proceedings in the 
series. 


SECOND CONFERENCE IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


/AHE Second Annual Conference for 
I Teachers of the Social Sciences 
in Secondary Schools and Junior Col- 
leges was held at the University of 
Chicago from June 30 to July 2, 1942. 
The following report of the sessions 
was furnished the School Review by 
Earl S. Johnson, assistant professor of 
the social sciences at the University. 
Embracing in its wide sweep “‘Edu- 


cation, War, and Democracy: The 
Social Sciences and the Problem of 
Freedom and Restraint in War and 
Peace,” the conference treated such 
topics as “Freedom and the Crisis,” 
“The Interdependence of Freedom 
and Restraint,” “The Impact of War 


on Social Institutions,” ‘‘Problems in 
the Teaching of the Social Sciences,” 
and “Problems of Post-war Recon- 
struction.” 

It is impossible in a brief statement 
of this kind even to mention all who 
brought to the conference the fruits of 
their thinking, let alone to do justice 
to the many brilliant papers presented. 
One profound contribution, among 
many, was the paper on “Education 
and the Cultural Crisis,” presented by 
Robert E. Park, professor emeritus of 
sociology of the University of Chicago. 
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An able discussion of “Personality, 
Cultural Diversity, and Social Con- 
trol” was presented by Professor 
Charles W. Morris, of the University 
of Chicago. Professor Herman Finer, 
of the University of London, delivered 
a stirring report on the effect of the 
war on government and democracy in 
England. An especially provocative 
paper was presented by Joseph D. 
Lohman, instructor in sociology at the 
University of Chicago, on “A Context 
for the Study of Social Problems at 
the Level of General Education.” A 
panel discussion on “Planning in the 
Post-war World,” which was held un- 
der the chairmanship of Dean William 
H. Spencer, of the School of Business 
of the University of Chicago, focused 
attention on a number of vital prob- 
lems. Limitations of space forbid fur- 
ther specific acknowledgment; suffice 
it to say that a high level of perform- 
ance characterized all the sessions. 
Any assessment of the values of the 
conference must be made in terms of 
what it sought to achieve. To put it 
briefly, the aim was to bring to the 
teacher of the social sciences those 
findings of research scholarship which, 
when interpreted to the student, 
would enable him to understand clear- 
ly and behave rationally in his social 
world. What emerged was a sense that 
the teacher and, through him, the 
student can be given such an under- 
standing. It is anticipated that this 
conference will become an annual 
event in the program of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
NELSON B. HENRY 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Wuo’s WHO FOR SEPTEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been pre- 
and articles pared by NELSON B. 

HENRY, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Chicago. LEONARD V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the 
University of Chicago, ‘weighs the 
major considerations for and against 
the conferring of the Bachelor’s de- 
gree at the end of the second year of 
college. Hans E tas, professor of 


histology and embryology in the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at 
Middlesex University, Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, points out that ‘“‘education 
as usual” will not suffice for youth of 
the post-war world and, on the basis 
of this conclusion, provides a tenta- 


tive sketch of an education designed 
to serve the world of tomorrow. HucH 
S. BONAR, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
presents the findings and discusses 
the implications of a study of the 
anxieties weighing on high-school 
pupils. GEORGE L. FAHEY, instructor 
in education and psychology at the 
University of Pittsburgh, discusses a 


number of ways in which every teach- 
er, regardless of the size of his school, 
can render effective guidance service. 
D. D. Brown, superintendent of the 
public schools at Grainton, Nebraska, 
presents the results of an inquiry into 
the extent, the methods, the materials, 
and the objectives of the teaching of 
current events in 236 Nebraska high 
schools. The selected references on 
guidance have been compiled and 
annotated by PERcIvAL W. Hutson, 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


Lioyp N. MorRIseEtTT, 
professor of education at 
the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. TRUMAN L. 
KELLEy, professor of education at 
Harvard University. ABRAM W. VAN- 
DERMEER, member of the staff of the 
Laboratory Schools at the University 
of Chicago and director of visual edu- 
cation at Englewood Evening High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. JoHn C. 
MAYFIELD, instructor in the biological 
sciences in the College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE TO COLLEGE SOPHOMORES: 
CONSIDERATIONS PRO AND CON 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


LOOKING AT BOTH SIDES 


ts HAS been decades since the an- 
nouncement of a new policy in a 
higher institution has stirred up as 
much commotion in academic circles 
as has the decision at the University 
of Chicago to confer the Bachelor’s 
degree on students who complete their 
second college year. For many per- 
sons the decision, instead of stimulat- 
ing the imagination, touched off com- 
bative emotions. They immediately 
took positions on the question and set 
their minds against considerations on 
the other side. There has been in this 
controversy too little weighing of con- 
siderations both pro and con. 

The purpose here is to weigh the 
major considerations on both sides of 
the question of conferring the Bache- 
lor’s on college Sophomores. Because, 
in his own efforts to look at both 
sides, the writer has reached the con- 
clusion of the appropriateness of the 
action, some readers may believe that 
he is thereby disqualified from being 
fair to the opposition. In partial de- 
fense, the writer points out that at one 
time he was, in effect, averse to such 
an action, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from something he 
once wrote in appraising standards for 
junior colleges. 


Occasionally those who formulate stand- 
ards put a ban on the granting of degrees by 
junior colleges. This is a wise restriction, es- 
pecially as this granting of the Bachelor’s 
degree seems to be hard for some weaker col- 
leges which are transmuted into junior units 
to forgo. However, it must be said that the 
writer found but a single junior college 
[among a large number that had been vis- 
ited] still presumptuous enough to grant this 
degree and in this institution action had been 
taken to discontinue the practice with the 
school year 1921-22. 

Admission should be made at the 
outset that scarcely a consideration 
presented here has been cut from new 
cloth. Rather, the writer has essayed 
a systematic presentation of what 
seem to be the major considerations. 
Whatever of novelty the presentation 
contains resides in the organization 
and sequence of presentation and the 
effort to present both sides of the 
question. The writer wishes to indi- 
cate also at the outset that he indulges 
a preference for considering not so 
much the merit of the specific decision 
at the University of Chicago as the 
general applicability of the proposal 
to the American educational system, 
although, to be sure, the specific deci- 

t Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College, 
p. 638. Research Publications of the University 
of Minnesota, Education Series, No. 5. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 
1924. 
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sion and the general proposal overlap 
in most of the area of discussion in- 
volved. 


CONSIDERATIONS PRO 


Three major favorable considerations. 
—Although numerous arguments 
have been mustered in support of the 
proposal, three seem to stand out as of 
greatest significance. (1) One of these 
is that granting the Bachelor’s degree 
to students at the end of the Sopho- 
more year is the logical culmination of 
long-time trends in American educa- 
tion. (2) The second relates to more 
strictly sociological considerations in- 
volving the family and industry. (3) 
The third is the facilitation of the 
proper organization of professional 
and other advanced specialization (in- 
cluding graduate work) that would be 
afforded by general acceptance of the 
proposal. 

The long-time trends in education.— 
Most of the long-time trends to be 
reviewed here were uncovered and re- 
port made on them by the writer 
about twenty years ago. Previous 
publication elsewhere’ makes unnec- 
essary more than a brief epitome here. 

1. The median age of entering 
Freshmen at Harvard University dur- 
ing the period 1829-32 was a little 
over sixteen years. Considerable pro- 
portions of students were fourteen and 
fifteen years old at entrance; that is, 


‘The evidence abstracted under points 1-6 
below is presented at length in chapters xv—xx in 
the author’s The Junior College. An abridgment 
of the material is also presented in chapter vii of 
his The Junior College Movement (Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1925). 


they were not far from the age at 
which many youth now enter the four- 
year high school. What was found for 
Harvard was essentially true for other 
colleges in existence at the time. The 
typical age at which the students in 
these institutions received the Bache- 
lor’s degree a century ago was, in con- 
sequence of the early age at entrance, 
nineteen or twenty years. This is the 
age at which the typical student today 
completes the second college year. 

2. By 1880 the median age of en- 
trance at Harvard had advanced to 
about eighteen and a half years—an 
increase of fully two years. By that 
date the age at entrance seems to have 
been fairly well stabilized, for, in the 
thirty-six years between 1880 and 
1916 the median age dropped only 
three months. 

3. The advance in age at entrance 
was accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the requirements for ad- 
mission. At the opening of the period 
under consideration (that is, about 
1820 to 1830) the amount of content 
in which examinations were set for 
entrance was the equivalent of seven 
to nine units. This amount is about 
two years of high-school work. To be 
sure, that diabolical counter, the Car- 
negie unit, was the invention of a 
much later date. However, the esti- 
mate is based on a careful comparison 
of descriptions of content in which en- 
trance examinations were set with 
more recent course outlines and text- 
books. By 1g0o the requirements for 
admission had been increased to fif- 
teen or sixteen units, by the addition 
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of the following subjects, among 
others: algebra to quadratics, about 
1850; Euclid (predecessor of geome- 
try), about 1870; the equivalent of 
two years of French or German, by 
1890; and English literature, by 1900. 

4. These additions to the require- 
ments for admission were inherited, 
by depression, directly from the col- 
lege. For example, elementary alge- 
bra was required of Freshmen in the 
colleges until about 1850 to 1860, 
when it slipped into the requirements 
for admission. Euclid was required of 
Freshmen until about 1880. Analo- 
gous depression from the college cur- 
riculum accounts for the emergence of 
all the new requirements for admis- 
sion previously named. The depres- 
sion accounts also for the emergence 
of other subjects in the high-school 
curriculum which were not favored by 
being placed in the universal require- 
ments for admission but which came 
to be accepted as electives in the 
preparatory work. Among these sub- 
jects were physics, chemistry, and his- 
tory. Thus direct inheritance from the 
college accounts for most of the back- 
bone of the traditional high-school 
curriculum. 

Careful examination of textbooks 
in use in the subjects enumerated 
shows that the courses were seldom, if 
ever, diluted during the process of de- 
pression; instead, some of them were 
actually strengthened through grad- 
ual additions from researches being 
made in the colleges. This mainte- 
nance, or even stepping-up, of quan- 
tity and quality was made possible by 
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the increasing maturity of prepara- 
tory students. 

5. Examination of the curriculums 
of colleges over the period from 1820 
to 1900 or 1910 finds an interesting 
shift downward within the college of 
almost all subjects—a shift that could 
be anticipated from the depression of 
college subjects into the admission 
requirements. For instance, general 
chemistry, which was required of Jun- 
iors or Seniors in the college at the 
opening of the period, was listed as a 
subject for Freshmen or Sophomores 
near the close of the period. A simi- 
lar, although sometimes less exten- 
sive, downward shift took place for all 
subjects of the curriculum excepting 
Latin and Greek. 

6. The organization of the curric- 
ulum also underwent far-reaching 
change. In the 1830’s and ’40’s, in al- 
most all the colleges investigated, all 
the subjects of the curriculum were 
prescribed, the student being given no 
option of course throughout the four 
years. By about 1850 slight options 
were being permitted, and the extent 
of option (or election) increased rapid- 
ly as the offerings were multiplied un- 
til by the close of the century the cur- 
riculum might be termed “largely 
elective.’’ Out of this chaos of election 
emerged the system now in operation 
in almost all colleges, which requires 
the selection of a major of specializa- 
tion at the end of the Sophomore or 
the beginning of the Junior year. At 
the same time the prescriptions for 
which all students were held came to 
be concentrated in the first two college 
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years, and the lower and the upper 
college years showed the differentia- 
tion of function of which everyone is 
now aware. This shift in organization 
of the college curriculum was in har- 
mony with the increasing maturity of 
the student and was aided by the 
rapid expansion of the college curric- 
ulum as a result of research in the 
areas of instruction. 

The college curriculum of a century 
ago was fully prescribed and included 
the content that was then regarded as 
essential for all students; that is, it 
complied with the concept of general 
education of the period and it ex- 
tended to the age of twenty, when the 
student was granted the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. The age of completion of 
general education is the same now as 
then, although the concept and the 
content of that education have under- 
gone considerable modification. The 
Bachelor’s degree is now more often 
than otherwise conferred after two 
years of specialized training instead of 
at the conclusion of general educa- 
tion. 

7. The differentiation of function 
between the first two and the later 
college years (with general education 
predominant in the lower years and 
academic or professional specializa- 
tion predominant in later years) has 
stimulated the horizontal separation 
of universities and colleges between 
Sophomore and Junior years. In 
many institutions the lower years 
have come to be named “junior divi- 
sions,” “lower divisions,” and the 
like; the later years, ‘senior divisions” 


and “senior colleges.” Among the 
hundred largest institutions of the 
country in 1922, the writer found six 
such separations. By 1932 the num- 
ber of these separations in these larg- 
est institutions had increased to twen- 
ty-eight. This movement has since 
continued, but the writer has not 
made nor seen a recent count of these 
reorganizations. A similar trend, al- 
though not so marked, has been noted 
in the independent colleges. 

8. The astonishing growth of the 
junior college is, without doubt, inti- 
mately related to this fundamental 
shift in the internal organization of 
higher institutions. Everyone knows 
that these new units in the education- 
al system now number fully six hun- 
dred. With the first units less than a 
half-century old, junior colleges now 
count to well over half the number of 
colleges and universities, which have 
been a part of our developing system 
of education since the establishment 
of Harvard three centuries ago. 

g..A notable recent trend in the 
curriculum is in harmony with those 
already reviewed, supplying a sort of 
latest chapter in a development that 
seems to warrant conferring the Bach- 
elor’s on college Sophomores. The 
trend referred to is the development of 
many new courses reputed to have 
terminal values; that is, they present 
content significant in itself rather than 
materials intended merely as prepara- 
tion for further courses in the same 
field. Chief among these are what are 
commonly called “survey” courses. 
Charters has reported what he calls 
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a “quick survey’ of these courses.’ 
About half the institutions co-operat- 
ing in his inquiry were found to be 
developing such courses. In further 
investigation of these and other new 
courses stressing terminal rather than 
preparatory values, the writer has 
found that well over four-fifths are 
being offered to Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores—a fact of significance in a con- 
sideration of the junior-college years 
as the concluding period of general 
education. 

The more strictly sociological con- 
siderations.—Presentation of the so- 
ciological considerations may conven- 
iently and briefly be made by ab- 
stracting a statement made by Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn and quoted at some 
length by George A. Works.? Ogburn 
speaks of the relationship to the prob- 
lem of two social institutions “much 
older than the schools, namely, the 
family and industry.” He refers to 
and deplores the late age of gradua- 
tion from college resulting from the 
prolongation of schooling, which ex- 
tends too long the sheltered life. He 
believes that “competence in learning 
how to handle one’s self in the exigen- 
cies of life is probably to be found 
more in the world of competition out- 

= W. W. Charters, “General Survey Courses,” 
Journal of Higher Education, XIII (January, 
1942), I-4. 

? George A. Works, “Arguments in Favor of 
Granting a Bachelor’s Degree at the End of the 
College Period,” Current Issues in Higher Educa- 
tion, pp. 7-10. Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
Vol. IX. Compiled and edited by William S. 
Gray. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937- 
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side than in the sheltered life inside 
the colleges” and that “the transition 
from school to occupation is probably 
easier at earlier ages than those of 
graduation [from college] today.” Ex- 
tension of schooling is related to the 
age of marriage because “ordinarily a 
young man does not marry until he 
can support a wife and look forward 
to advancement in his chosen occupa- 
tion.”” Ogburn points out that “bio- 
logically the age at which the organ- 
ism is ready for marriage is in the 
early teens” but that “‘the social age 
for marriage is much later than the 
biological age.” The discrepancy be- 
tween the biological age for marriage 
and the social age is the source, says 
Ogburn, of many grave problems for 
society and for the individual. After 
citing evidence concerning the ages of 
graduation from college, he states that 
‘“‘an educational program which leads 
to a postponement of marriage to 
around thirty years of age for men 
.... Should at least be challenged.” 

Facilitation of the proper organiza- 
tion of professional and other advanced 
specialization.—The final major con- 
sideration favorable to conferring the 
Bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
Sophomore college year is to be found 
in its promise of facilitating an accept- 
able organization of programs of pro- 
fessional and other advanced speciali- 
zation. The fact is that increasing 
proportions of students have been ex- 
tending their training into the first 
graduate year. This trend is in close 
accord with an increase in the require- 
ments for admission to many profes- 
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sions. One of the prominent profes- 
sional groups which has been experi- 
encing such an extension of require- 
ments is that of high-school teaching, 
known to be the occupation entered 
by the largest single proportion of 
college graduates. Some states and 
many city school systems have set 
up the requirements for high-school 
teaching in terms of a minimum of a 
year of graduate work or the Master’s 
degree. Analogous extension has been 
experienced in a number of other pro- 
fessional groups. On this account the 
present Bachelor’s requirements cut 
across a logically continuous period of 
education. The one-year program for 
the Master’s is usually rather piece- 
meal, and it would appear to be much 
more sensible to replace the plan 
which provides a two-year period of 
specialization followed by another 
one-year period (often poorly articu- 
lated with the first two years) by well- 
planned three-year programs leading 
to entrance into such professions. In 
this connection Works has gone so far 
as to say: 

The advantages that would flow from a 
change by which the period of study leading 
to the Master’s degree was unified over the 
three-year period above the junior-college 
level appears to be one of the most forceful 
arguments for the adoption of the proposed 
change. 

It is significant for the discussion 
that almost all strong, independent 
colleges have extended their work to 
include the first graduate year and 
that they now confer the Master’s de- 


Tbid., p. 6. 


gree on mounting numbers of stu- 
dents. 

Opponents of conferring the Bache- 
lor’s degree on Sophomores point out 
that for certain professional groups 
this degree conferred at the end of the 
old four-year college period still has 
significance in securing employment. 
Inquiry into the acceptability of this 
contention identifies only three occu- 
pational areas in which the appropri- 
ateness of the Master’s degree as 
the minimum acceptable for entrance 
does not now seem to apply. These 
are certain groups in physical science 
(particularly chemistry), certain types 
of positions in the civil service, and 
elementary-school teaching. For the 
first two of these the Bachelor’s degree 
holds some special significance, at 
least for the time being. Standards 
for certificates for elementary-school 
teaching, representing one of our 
largest professional groups, have been 
moving toward the Bachelor’s as a 
minimum but have certainly not 
reached, in any substantial propor- 
tions, the Master’s degree. 

It is appropriate, while the problem 
of organizing programs of advanced 
specialization is under discussion, to 
cite Dean Redfield’s belief, as quoted 
by Works,’ that there are two levels 
of advanced specialization which ter- 
minate in the Master’s and the Doc- 
tor’s degrees, rather than three which 
lead successively to the Bachelor’s, 
the Master’s, and the Doctor’s de- 
grees. The opinion is held by many at 
work in our graduate schools that 

? Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
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there is a wider difference between the 
first and the second years of graduate 
work than there is between the fourth 
college year and the first graduate 
year. 

CONSIDERATIONS CON 

The major unfavorable considera- 
tions.—Up to the time of the action 
taken at the University of Chicago, 
one could find little in print in the way 
of argument against conferring the 
Bachelor’s degree on college Sopho- 
mores. Potential opponents had not 
yet been aroused. However, this ac- 
tion was greeted by a flood of remon- 
strance in some areas, and we need no 
longer remain ignorant of the more 
recurrent objections. These seem to 
be also mainly three in number. (1) 
One of these concerns the confusion 
that will be engendered by such an 
action. (2) A second consideration put 
forward is that the action endangers 
the position of the small independent 
college. (3) The third centers in the 
contention that few, if any, colleges 
have developed programs that would 
justify such action. In addition to 
these, two minor considerations will 
be mentioned before concluding the 
discussion of the whole question. 

The confusion engendered.—The 
persons who urge this consideration 
contend that the Bachelor’s degree 
has come to stand for a fairly uniform 
quantity and quality of training rep- 
resented by a four-year program be- 
yond the high school and that to con- 
fer it on the completion of the Sopho- 
more year will break the time-hon- 
ored tradition and lead to educational 
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chaos. This opinion flatters the real 
extent of standardization of the de- 
gree in the current situation. Illustra- 
tions of the existing confusion come 
readily to mind. Surely a Bachelor’s 
degree from any one of a half-hundred 
or more weak, little colleges scattered 
over the country cannot mean the 
same thing as the same degree from 
one of our stronger four-year institu- 
tions. There is variation in the sig- 
nificance of the degree within the 
same institution, where it may be con- 
ferred on one student on completion 
of a four-year curriculum taken en- 
tirely within a liberal-arts college and 
on other students who have spent only 
two years in the liberal-arts unit and 
two more years in any one of sever- 
al professional schools. We have had 
some outstanding examples of institu- 
tions which over a period of years 
have conferred the degree on comple- 
tion of three-year curriculums. In the 
current emergency a large proportion 
of colleges are introducing programs 
of acceleration that confer the degree 
after attendance for two and two- 
thirds years, among them institutions 
admitting students at the end of the 
third high-school year and thereby 
shortening the full period formerly re- 
quired for obtaining the Bachelor’s by 
one more year. A prize instance of 
confusion in requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree is the conferring of 
the degree on graduates of Central 
High School in Philadelphia. John L. 
Haney, president of this high school, 
in a letter to the writer dated March 9 
this year, states: 
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At the Central High School of Philadel- 
phia, we have been conferring the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on our graduates since 1850, 
and still continue to confer that degree, but 
itis always understood that the school is con- 
tinuing a right established by legislative au- 
thority and that the degree has no signifi- 
cance as representing the equivalent of a 
college baccalaureate degree. 


In the circumstances it would seem 
that a good case can be made for the 
clarification of issues that would be 
afforded by conferring the degree at 
the end of the Sophomore year, which 
concludes the period of general educa- 
tion, especially as this plan would re- 
establish the point and age at which it 
was formerly conferred. 

Endangering the position of the small 
college.—Few persons who have been 
watching the small college over the 
period of a quarter-century or more 
will need to be reminded that its posi- 
tion is hazardous. The small college is 
in danger. The fact is that much dam- 
age to the small college has already 
been done—and was done long before 
frequent advocacy of granting the 
Bachelor’s to Sophomores. It could 
hardly be greatly accentuated by ac- 
tion in line with the advocacy. The 
damage has been done by potent in- 
fluences that have been at work over a 
long period. One of these is the in- 
creasing tendency for students to at- 
tend higher institutions close at home, 
which makes it next to impossible for 
many institutions to survive because 
they are improperly located in com- 
munities too small to supply the core 
of a considerable student body. An- 
other such influence is the extension 
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of knowledge by means of research 
which has resulted in the many oppor- 
tunities for professional and academic 
specialization now provided in the up- 
per years of stronger colleges and uni- 
versities—opportunities which cannot 
be offered in the weaker institu- 
tions. 

It should be mentioned that the 
weak small college has been one of the 
chief sources of junior colleges under 
private auspices. These institutions, 
formerly operating as four-year col- 
leges, took on junior-college status 
when it became apparent that they 
could not qualify on the develop- 
ing standards for four-year colleges. 
Many of them are now among the best 
of our junior colleges. 

The strong independent colleges, in 
contrast with the weak small colleges, 
stand to gain by the spread of the 
movement to confer the Bachelor’s on 
Sophomores. From what has already 
been reported, it may be assumed that 
well-nigh all these strong colleges now 
confer the Master’s and many have 
departments and divisions which jus- 
tify them in doing so. By commitment 
to the innovation under consideration, 
those stronger colleges could render 
major and complete services at two 
main levels of education: (1) They 
would round out for their students 
during the first two years the general 
education received at lower levels, rec- 
ognizing completion of that stage with 
the Bachelor’s degree. (2) They would 
have time in the remaining three-year 
span, to be capped by a Master’s de- 
gree, for giving adequate preparation 
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for a number of professional and aca- 
demic specializations. 

Certain less significant considera- 
tions.—Before turning to the final ma- 
jor consideration, account should be 
taken of two less significant argu- 
ments that have emerged in the dis- 
cussions. One is that legal authoriza- 
tion for conferring the degree will be 
difficult if not impossible to secure. 
On this score it may be said that some 
private junior colleges, because they 
still operate under charters obtained 
while they were four-year colleges, 
have the authority, although they 
have not been using it since becoming 
junior colleges. It will be contended, 
on the other hand, that newly estab- 
lished junior colleges, private and 
public, may encounter legal obstacles. 
This may be true, but it is no funda- 
mental objection. Law should be in 
harmony with function rather than 
lag behind it, as would be the case if 
legal authorization should be denied. 

Another consideration, perhaps 
more influential than the legalistic one 

_although similar in kind, is the deter- 
rent effect of the humiliation that will 
be suffered by persons who have at- 
tended school sixteen years to obtain 
a degree which it is now proposed to 
confer on those who attend two years 
less. One can imagine the hue and cry 
that will be raised by four-year college 
graduates in some communities with 
public junior colleges where it is pro- 
posed to confer the Bachelor’s on stu- 
dents completing the local junior col- 
lege. The obstacle here may, in some 
instances, be insurmountable for a 
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time, but its magnitude does not make 
it a fundamental consideration. Its 
presence would call for recognizing the 
problem in the public-relations pro- 
gram of the junior college. 

Few, if any, institutions have pro- 
grams that justify the innovation. — 
Among opponents of the proposal are 
persons who see its basic justification 
but object that few, if any, colleges 
and junior colleges have instituted 
programs which would meet accept- 
able criteria for granting the degree. 
These persons urge that the Bache- 
lor’s should not be conferred for com- 
pletion of ‘any old program”’ ending 
with the second college year. While 
the long-time educational trends with- 
in the college and the secondary 
school, reviewed in the earlier por- 
tions of this discussion, have brought 
a curriculum in later high-school and 
earlier college years that affords some 
justification for the action, it seems 
only reasonable to assume that con- 
scious adaptation or modification of 
the program with the aim of giving 
significance to the degree would be 
preferable to the drifting with the tide 
that has brought the present organiza- 
tion and content of the curriculum to 
most institutions. 

To keep this paper within reason- 
able lengths, discussion of this final 
unfavorable consideration will be re- 
stricted to the feasibility of conferring 
degrees on completion of suitable pro- 
grams in junior colleges. It goes al- 
most without saying that, among the 
different types of institutions, the 
four-year junior colleges (including 
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the last two high-school and first two 
college years) should find the program 
justifying the Bachelor’s degree easi- 
est to develop. These institutions 
cover exactly the same age span (of 
sixteen to twenty years) characteristic 
of the college a century ago. Ten such 
four-year junior colleges are now being 
maintained in public-school systems, 
and as many or more are to be found 
among private junior colleges. 
However, there are possibilities of 
developing suitable well-articulated 
programs in many other junior col- 
leges, for the reason that they are 
operated in connection with high 
schools or academies. Two-thirds of 
all local public junior colleges are 
housed with high schools—an arrange- 
ment which makes possible optimally 
articulated programs, most of them 
extending over more than a four-year 
period. Even in that third of local 
public junior colleges which are 
housed separately from high schools, 
it is possible, through co-operative 
curriculum revision and effective guid- 
ance of students, to work out pro- 
grams headed toward desirable goals, 
inclusive of concluding formal empha- 
sis on general education—programs 
the completion of which merit con- 
ferring the Bachelor’s degree. There is 
no apparent reason why any junior 
college, public or private, housed sepa- 


rately or in combination with high- 
school years, might not, by appropri- 
ate co-operation, guidance, and cur- 
riculum adjustment, justify conferring 
the degree. 


COMPARISON OF THE CON- 
SIDERATIONS 

One comes away from comparison 
of these considerations pro and con 
with the conviction that the cons either 
are not very acceptable or are much 
less fundamental than the pros. The 
cons are static rather than dynamic 
and are obstructive rather than be- 
ing tied in with commendable trends. 
They are also detached from one an- 
other and are not vitally interrelated. 
Those having some plausibility are 
arguments from temporary expedi- 
ence and do not take the long-time 
view. By contrast the pros reflect 
basic and long-time forces or influences 
that are significantly interdependent 
and, from some standpoints, all of a 
piece. These influences will ultimately 
prevail—have already accomplished 
most of the change. It largely remains 
to refine the changes with more aware- 
ness of their significance and then to 
signalize them by attaching appropri- 
ate labels, like the degrees. To under- 
take to deny these forces or influences 
is to be a King Canute commanding 
the tides to recede. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE POST-WAR GENERATION 


HANS ELIAS 
Middlesex University, Waltham, Massachusetts 


CRITICAL CHARACTER OF OUR TIMES 


7E LIVE in a time of crisis. It is 
the decisive crisis of mankind. 
Up to a few decades ago, mankind was 
treading the road of progress. Man 
had emerged from the rest of nature, 
as a being able to appreciate and to 
understand nature, able to create 
works of art, able to discover even ab- 
stract truth and beauty. Clearness of 
thinking enlightened the minds of 
many. Moral conscience governed the 
political changes of the states. Many 
of the superstitions, many of the cruel- 
ties and injustices of former times had 
disappeared throughout large parts of 
the globe. We seemed nearer than 
ever to the empire of the Messiah on 
earth. 
Suddenly came a crisis. Discussion 
of the causes’ of the crisis is not the 


: The writer has set forth a theory on how 
modern education has played a decisive role in 
bringing about the crisis. See “Liberalistic Edu- 
cation as the Cause of Fascism,” School and So- 
ciety, LI (May 11, 1940), 593-98. Spiritual and 
educational reasons for the present crisis have 
been advanced by several thinkers, among them 
the following: 

a) Mortimer J. Adler, “This Pre-war Genera- 
tion,” Harper’s Magazine, CLXXXI (October, 
1940), 524-34. 

b) Mortimer J. Adler, “God and the Profes- 
sors,” Vital Speeches, VII (December 1, 1940), 
98-103. 

c) Walter Lippmann, “Education vs. West- 


* 


purpose of this article. The crisis is 
here, and it has involved the whole of 
mankind. Mighty forces are at work 
to reduce the species Homo sapiens to 
a new species, “Homo mechanicus.” 
They are at work to extirpate the hu- 
man power of spiritual progress. In its 
stead would be imposed the efficiency 
of an all-embracing state, which would 
function with precision. Individuals 
would be mere cogs in the machinery 
of the state. The personal feeling of 
the individuals would not be con- 
sidered. No one, not even the dictator, 
would have a free will, as soon as the 
totalitarian empire was set up com- 
pletely. From this moment on, every- 
thing would run automatically. There 
could be only technical changes. Some 
individual would still have to think in 
order to improve procedures, but no 
essential change could ever occur after 
a victory of fascism. Freedom of the 
individual and, with it, all spiritual 
progress would be gone. This is not 
the mere fantasy of a pessimist. It is 
exactly what happened thousands of 
years ago to the communities of ants 
and termites, and it is the actual aim 
of the Fascists. 

Few persons have recognized the 


ern Civilization,” American Scholar, X (Spring, 
1941), 184-93. 
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gravity of the situation. Most, guided 
by wishful thinking, maintain that 
“everything will turn out all right” in 
the end. But everything will turn out 
badly if the opposition to our enemies 
is not made wholeheartedly, if we do 
not use the last effort to hold back the 
forces of evil. 

On the war fronts, our brave sol- 
diers heroically sacrifice their lives for 
the salvation of mankind, but little is 
being done to strengthen us at home. 
We have not yet fully understood that 
we live in a tremendous crisis. We 
have not yet fully recognized that 
“normal” conditions, that “business 
as usual,” can never return. Recently 
Thomas H. Briggs said: ‘“The good 
old days are probably gone forever. . . . 
and never again will our . . . . civiliza- 
tion be what it was a short generation 
ago.’’* The destruction of materials, of 
countries, of organizations, of human 
life, and of human energy has been so 
enormous and will increase to such an 
extent that pre-war conditions will not 
return to any spot on the earth. What 
must be maintained, at any cost, is the 
human power and urge for spiritual 
progress. 


EDUCATORS MUST GIVE TRAINING 
IN PRACTICAL AFFAIRS 


The primary job of the government, 
of industry and labor, of the army and 
the navy is to see to it that we do not 
succumb to the onslaught of the ene- 
my but that we destroy him. It is the 
job of the teachers in universities, col- 


*Thomas H. Briggs, “Cassandra Speaks,” 
School and Society, LV (February. 7, 1942), 143. 


leges, and senior high schools to pre- 
pare young people to participate in the 
fight. 

The educators of little children have 
another job. Those who are children 
today will be grown up when the war 
is over. They need to be prepared for 
a world which will be fundamentally 
different from the world of yesterday 
and today. They must be prepared for 
conditions economically and spiritu- 
ally changed; for, even after victory, 
our society will be different. 

You may say: “Let us first win the 
war, and let us then consider reforms 
in education! For the time being, we 
would do better to continue as if noth- 
ing had happened. When the war is 
over, we can adapt education to the 
new conditions. For the time being, 
let us stick to ‘education as usual’!” 

This attitude is wrong; for, if we 
wait until the war is over, it will be too 
late. We shall have trained our chil- 
dren for a life which will not exist. In 
former times changes were slow. More 
or less accurate predictions could be 
made of the conditions of life which 
the children were to encounter when 
they grew up. Today we have only 
one certainty: the world of tomorrow, 
into which our children will grow, will 
be different from the world of today. 
We cannot know precisely how this 
world will look. About the future 
nothing has yet been decided. This 
situation means that, as at no former 
time, the teachers of young children 
are the persons who are shaping the 
future. If they adhere to “education 
as usual,” they will create chaos, and 
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future mankind will be reduced to a 
more or less savage condition. 

What, concretely, are the objectives 
of an education which will impart to 
pupils such attitudes and aptitudes 
that they cannot but build a new so- 
ciety based on the ideals of justice, 
freedom, and progress? (1) Children 
must be given such knowledge and 
such skills as will enable them to mas- 
ter any situation, predictable or un- 
predictable. (2) They must be given 
such a background of knowledge as 
will enable every individual to lead 
and to co-operate in the maintenance 
or the reconstruction of democracy. 
(3) The children must be strengthened 
and enriched spiritually, in order that 
they may be able to resist the forces 
of nihilism which they may encounter 
and in order that they may rebuild a 
society based on morality and capable 
of progress. 

The present system of public educa- 
tion will not attain these objectives. 
The system is not to be blamed for 
this defect; it was built up in another 
time, for which it was fairly adequate. 
This system of education, which is still 
in favor with many educators, aims at 
providing each individual with such 
skills as will enable him, as an individ- 
ual, to earn a living in a society shaped 
like that which surrounded us until a 
short time ago. This type of educa- 
tion may perhaps be termed “‘educa- 
tion for the status quo” or, in more 
drastic words, “education for Main 
Street.” That is to say, each child in 
this system is being trained for that 
particular job available on Main 


Street or in the factory behind Main 
Street which seems to his teachers, or 
guidance experts, best suited for him. 
We have thus obtained a kind of pre- 
vocational or vocational organization 
of the high schools which, according 
to President Hutchins’ of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has not even accom- 
plished the expected results of train- 
ing pupils for jobs; the prevocational 
training that the high-school pupils 
have obtained has seldom been ade- 
quate for the requirements of a job’ 
and has, above all, disabled. young 
people for any vocation other than 
that for which they have been trained. 
This system, because of the unilateral 
training given each individual, has 
failed to provide a background broad 
enough for adaptability to different 
vocations and for a real understanding 
of a particular job. For example, a 
typist in a coke company will have 
learned nothing about mining, gas 
manufacturing, and heating. Thus 
the prevocational organization of sec- 
ondary education has failed even on 
Main Street. 

This question will not be further 
discussed here. Before this country 
was actually drawn into the war, it 
was obvious that the war would be 
followed by an economic crisis and un- 
employment, especially in those voca- 
tions for which the majority of the 
young have been trained. 

Everyone knows by now that, after 
we have won the war, the armament 


t Robert M. Hutchins, “Ethics, Politics and 
Education,” School and Society, LIV (October 4, 
1941), 257-61. 
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industries will be closed down and the 
workers will lose their jobs. The 
masses of the people will be impover- 
ished by the burdens which war im- 
poses upon everyone. Thus there will 
be no market for luxuries, even for 
those things which today are not con- 


sidered luxuries—cars, radios, washing - 


machines, refrigerators, etc. There 
will be practically no export industry, 
because the countries abroad are al- 
ready completely exhausted. There 
will be practically no import trade, 
because whatever the destroyed coun- 
tries produce, they will need for them- 
selves and we shall no longer be 
wealthy enough to buy more than we 
need. Thus most of the persons 
trained as mechanics, typists, book- 
keepers, salesmen, etc., will have no 
work in their own vocations. Despera- 
tion will be their lot. Disturbances 
and turmoil may be the result. It is 
not at all impossible that groups of 
desperate unemployed will form gangs 
which will roam about the country, 
pillaging. These are the prospects 
which educators must take into ac- 
count in their efforts to build for the 
post-war world. 

The only vocational group which 
will not immediately suffer are the 
farmers; they can raise what they 
need. They are the only people inde- 
pendent of the outside world. 

From this consideration follows the 
first practical step that we shall have 
to take in education. 

Teach farming as a compulsory sub- 
ject in every school, public or private. 
Whoever can get hold of a little piece 


of land will, if provided with farming 
skill, be able to keep the wolf from 
the door. It would be easy to incor- 
porate a farming program into the cur- 
riculum, and communities can easily 
provide farms for every school. Every 
class may spend one month a year on 
the school farm, the classes alternat- 
ing. The time can be deducted from 
the summer vacation. Thus the chil- 
dren will be idle for one month less. 
Keeping the children occupied will 
make it easier for families to overcome 
the difficult times of war. 

Carpentry, forging, and tanning 
should be taught to every boy; spinning, 
weaving, and sewing, to every girl. In 
times of need, people will have to build 
their cottages themselves, they will 
have to be able to utilize the raw ma- 
terials that they can find in nature. 
They will have to be able to make their 
own tools from ore, their own clothing 
from plants and skins. For the teach- 
ing of these subjects enough time is 
available on Saturdays and weekday 
afternoons. One should not forget 
how much pleasure and how much 
health children derive from these ac- 
tivities. 

EDUCATORS MUST GIVE TRAINING IN 
AFFAIRS OF THE MIND AND 
THE SPIRIT 

Thus far consideration has been 
given to the training required for the 
material well-being of the inhabitants 
of the post-war world. But this is not 
enough. The growing generation has 
the task to rebuild, after the destruc- 
tion which this war will have brought 
about, a world ready to resume the 
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evolutionary process which has been 
raising mankind above animals. Man- 
ual skill, combined with the urge of 
learning, is necessary for all pioneers. 
A glorious contemporary example is 
afforded by the Palestinian Jews—a 
farming nation of scholars; a nation of 
pioneers who, like the Pilgrim Fathers, 
have turned desert and swamp into 
fertile soil. Thus it will be necessary 
to equip the growing generation with 
mental powers which are specifically 
human. This mental education has 
been neglected by the educators of the 
past decades, within the system of 
“education for the status quo.” It 
seemed advisable to give children “a 
good time,” a time of play and ease 
while they were children. It seemed 
sufficient to provide for each the skill 


necessary to get along in one special 


vocation of the existing economic or- 
der. It seemed unnecessary to bother 
with things that appeared to be super- 
fluous. To create adults with a broad 
view of life seemed to be an aim not 
important enough to justify spoiling 
the pleasure and the insouciance of 
children. The cultural progress of 
mankind, it was argued, could be 
taken care of by specialists, by the so- 
called “scholars.”” According to some 
educators, the broad masses of the 
people did not need instruction other 
than that which was necessary to en- 
able them to make a living. Less than 
two years ago President Conant' of 
Harvard University could advocate 
this specializing kind of education for 


t James Bryant Conant, “The University and 
a Free Society,” School and Society, LIII (Jan- 
uary 25, 1941), 97-102. 
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the status quo, because at that time 
the enormous dimensions of the de- 
struction and the fundamental up. 
heaval which our society cannot but 
undergo, could not easily have been 
predicted by Americans whose sphere 
had not yet been threatened. Today 
we know that, if cultural education 
should remain limited to a few, the 
doom of humanity would be sealed. 

In those times when one could pre- 
dict the career of a child with some de- 
gree of approximation, prevocational 
specialization in childhood may have 
had some justification from the view- 
point of those who wanted to perpetu- 
ate educational privileges for their 
own class. These persons tried to con- 
vince the public that their educational 
privileges were only burdens, but they 
saw to it that their own youngsters 
received a universal education in some 
private school, while they advocated 
one-sided prevocational education for 
the son of their neighbor, the black- 
smith. This system has been contrary 
to the idea of democracy because it 
has given to a favored few a back- 
ground for leadership and has trained 
the masses for subordinate activities. 

This system of specialized high- 
school curriculums has been a road 
gradually leading away from democ- 
racy toward an aristocratic form of 
government. Indeed, even now rela- 
tively few persons in leading positions 
are graduates of public high schools, 
while many of the leaders have been 
educated in private schools or by pri- 
vate tutors.” 


2 The ratio is about 1:1 (as can be seen by 
studying Who’s Who in America), while the ratio 
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If this system of vocational speciali- 
zation is a threat to democracy in the 
economic status quo, how much more 
dangerous will it be if we consider the 
future? The persons whom the de- 
partmentalized modern high schools 
have trained as mechanics or as office 
workers are ready to accept jobs in 
some factory, or office, or store, or gas- 
oline station on Main Street. They 
have been trained to be figures used 
by others who pay for their services. 
It may be admitted that this kind of 
training is best for the present defense 
boom. In the defense industries and 
in the armed forces, just this kind of 
worker is needed. 

In spite of the advantages of this 
system for the present war situation, 
the system must fail if it is to be ap- 
plied in the education of post-war 
youth. After the war people can no 
longer be used as figures in existing 
jobs. The men and the women of the 
future must have initiative. They will 
not find ready-made jobs. They must 
build everything anew. For this task, 
every individual needs a broad back- 
ground. Typewriting and bookkeep- 
ing do not help in the desert, in a for- 
est, or even on asmall farm. Automo- 
bile mechanics will be of no avail when 
everything we have known, every- 
thing we have loved, is lost. 

There are other things needed for 
those who must build a new world, a 
world worthy of the name “human.” 
of the enrolment of private schools to public 
schools is approximately 1:100. That is, the 
chances that a boy who has attended a private 
school or who has had private tutors will become 
a leader are about one hundred times better 


than the chances that a graduate of a public high 
school will rise to leadership. 
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These things are: understanding of 
the world, the desire for justice, the 
urge for progress, faith, and initiative. 
These cannot be born from mere skills. 
They can be born only from a broad 
and deep culture. Our times are ex- 
traordinary times. They require from 
the educators and from the children 
greater effort than have any former 
eras. The argument that it is not pos- 
sible to give a cultural education to 
everybody is not valid because we 
know from experience that at least 80 
per cent of those who can pay for it 
can assimilate a cultural education and 
derive benefit from it. 

To give now a universal education 
to every child is the only way of pre- 
venting mankind from falling into sav- 
agery and illiteracy for millenniums to 
come. Should the forces of evil win the 
war, we must have built up moral 
strength, ardor for justice, and the 
urge for spiritual freedom in those 
whose task it will be to overthrow the 
slave-holders. If we have not done so, 
eternal slavery will be the lot of the 
descendants of once glorious mankind. 
Since we adults of today are the last 
generation into which the traditions 
of the spirit have been instilled, it is 
our task to transmit them to the 
young. If we fail, the traditions will 
not wake up again by themselves in 
the future, for they cannot exist with- 
out continuity. Then, all the progress 
slowly and painfully gained through 
millenniums will be lost. 

METHODS OF SUPPLYING THE 
NECESSARY TRAINING 

What should every child be re- 

quired to learn, aside from the funda- 
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mental skills mentioned above? To 
answer this question requires a knowl- 
edge of the specific human characteris- 
tics which must be preserved, the 
characteristics which distinguish man 
from the highest animals. We must 
not forget that manual skills are not 
specifically human. Do not the birds 
build their nests, the foxes dig their 
holes, and the spiders spin their webs? 
The specific human powers which 

it is our concern to preserve are: 

Planned observation of things 

Analysis of observable things 

Logical deduction of abstract truth 

Intuitive recognition of abstract 

beauty 
Desire for justice 


Consciousness of duty 
Knowledge of God 


The last three characteristics result 
in morality. 

To the development of these powers 
many school subjects may contribute, 
subjects characteristic of our own 
Western culture, as well as subjects 
characteristic of the cultures of other 
peoples and subjects which are as yet 
unknown. As a matter of common 
sense, we choose for our curriculum 
subjects which we know. It has been 
said: “Why-fiot Sanskrit instead of 
Latin? The study of either may de- 
velop’ the same abilities.” Simply be- 


cause Sanskrit is alien to us. ‘Fhe 


Latin language was the chief vehicle 
in which our own cultural progress 
rode. In the following paragraphs 
some practical suggestions will be 
made on how the objectives at which 
we must aim could be achieved. It is 


to be understood that this article pro- 
vides only a tentative sketch. 

We must teach planned observation 
of things. This observing can begin in 
Grade I when precise drawings from 
nature can be made with a sharp pen- 
cil. It can find its continuation in the 
physics and the chemistry laboratories 
and can be successfully cultivated in 
the biology exercises by means of 
exact microscopical and anatomical 
drawings. We must teach pupils to 
think analytically. This can be done 
by an intense teaching of English 
grammar from Grade III on and by 
the teaching of foreign languages, es- 
pecially Latin. It can be practiced in 
botany courses by means of identifica- 
tion exercises. We must develop the 
power of logical deduction of abstract 
truth by teaching mathematics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry much more intense- 
ly than we do today.’ 

The forms of higher knowledge can- 
not be taught in the same direct way. 
They can be cultivated by providing 
experience. The courses in literature 
and history (American, foreign, and 
ancient) are especially valuable for im- 
buing the pupils’ minds with the no- 
tions of justice and duty and with mo- 
rality, provided that the emphasis is 
laid chiefly on human suffering and on 
high virtues. This kind of teaching in- 
spires youth with the finest achieve- 
ments of the human mind. In the 
teaching of history the emphasis must 
be on justice and heroism, on the 


t The role which mathematics should play in 
the schools which train for the future will be dis- 
cussed at length in a paper by the writer to be 
published shortly in the Mathematics Teacher. 
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struggle between tyranny and free- 
dom. 

The history of ancient city-states, 
of such small communities as the Swiss 
cantons, of Denmark, and of Belgium, 
which finally obtained freedom after 
long periods of absolutism, foreign 
rule, aristocracy, and plutocracy, as 
well as the history of the Italian Ri- 
sorgimento and the German revolution 
of 1848, provides inspiring views of the 
struggle between tyranny and democ- 
racy. One often hears that the classics 
and European history are outdated 
and therefore bear no value for the 
present and for the future. One is re- 
minded of the Renaissance, the period 
in which were laid the foundations of 
modern science, of modern art, and of 
the ideals of international collabora- 
tion. The Renaissance began as a re- 
vival of the classics and became the 
start of modern culture. 

To give knowledge of God, the em- 
phasis in the instruction in natural sci- 
ences should be changed. Pupils 
should be shown that the more factual 
knowledge we accumulate, the more 
wonderful and the more enigmatic na- 
ture becomes to us. They must be 
shown that humility, modesty, and de- 
votion, not a feeling that technology 
can master nature, constitute the right 
kind of approach to nature. 

Although the subjects here recom- 
mended are the same as those found 
in the traditional school, the objec- 
tives in teaching them are different, 
and therefore the approach to them 


and the emphasis on details must dif- 
fer from those characteristic of former 
times. As an example, consider math- 
ematics. The majority of today’s 
teachers of mathematics hold that the 
function of mathematics-teaching is 
mainly practical—development of the 
ability to handle and to judge quanti- 
ties and the knowledge of its applica- 
tions in technology. In the teaching 
directed toward world-reconstruction, 
the function of mathematics is to im- 
part the power of abstract thinking, 
to give understanding of the structure 
of the universe, to demonstrate the 
universality of law and the inflexibility 
of God’s will, to show the grandeur of 
God and of His universe and our own 
minuteness. Nevertheless, the same 
practical result will be obtained. The 
ability of computation develops by it- 
self during the study of mathematics, 
just as the handling of the mother- 
tongue is improved by the study of 
foreign languages. If we promote the 
program of study outlined here, we do 
not need to mention the necessity of 
learning reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. These things are the self-un- 
derstood fundamentals upon which 
the whole program must be based. 

The function of the new teaching 
should no longer be interpreted in 
terms of proficiency but in terms of its 
suitability as a means of perpetuating 
human progress and of imparting 
fundamental skills, moral strength, 
and faith for the difficult times which 
lie ahead. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS LIST THEIR ANXIETIES 


HUGH S. BONAR 
Public Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


A A basis for studying the effective- 
ness with which our high-school 
program of studies was meeting the 
needs of youth, we asked the pupils to 
list,in the order of importance to them, 
the three problems about which they 
were most concerned. This request 
was made without previous announce- 
ment and without giving the pupils 
opportunity to consult with friends or 
family. These statements were not 
signed. The investigation was made in 
March, 1941, or nine months before 
the United States entered the war. 
Table 1 shows, the major groupings 
into which the problems of the pupils 
were classified. 

In the case of the Seniors, getting a 
job headed the list, and preparing for 
a vocation was next in importance. 
Although these Seniors reported a 
wide range of problems, it is signifi- 
cant that large numbers of them were 
worried about getting a job or prepar- 
ing for a job. Ninety Seniors were 
worried about war, but only twenty- 
seven listed war problems as of first 
concern in their lives. School prob- 
lems were comparatively few in num- 
ber, but the fact that forty-seven Sen- 
iors listed these as first in importance 
should spur teachers, parents, and 
school administrators to do something 
about them. 


* 


Many readers will be surprised to 
note the items which were least often 
mentioned as primary worries by these 
young people. The order of listing 
should change some of our precon- 
ceived notions about the needs of high- 
school pupils and should make teach- 
ers and parents deeply concerned 
about the program of studies that pur- 
ports to meet the needs of high-school 
pupils. 

The high-school Juniors reversed 
the order of the first two items; they 
were more concerned about prepara- 
tion for a job than about getting a 
job. Perhaps this reversal is due to 
the fact that they were farther away 
from that critical year—the year when 
they must find a job. School problems 
were of greater concern to Juniors 
than to Seniors, as were problems of 
the future. War dropped sharply as a 
major concern. 

While preparing for a vocation held 
first rank among the anxieties of the 
Sophomores, it is significant to find 
that school problems were second in 
importance among the worries of these 
pupils in the first year of their senior 
high school careers. Problems of ad- 
justment would naturally be greater 
with those coming into the senior high 
school for the first time, but, since 
these statements were written in the 
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PUPILS LIST THEIR ANXIETIES 


TABLE 1 
PROBLEMS CONSIDERED MOST VITAL BY HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF PROBLEM 


Propiem Causinc ConceRN As First As Sec- As Third 
; in Impor- ond in in Impor- 
Impor- 


tance tance 
tance 


364 Seniors 


51 


problems 
ing or keeping good health... 
neous problems 


443 Sophomores 


94 
44 
35 
22 
33 
29 
22 
10 
10 

8 
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4 
Ad 
~ 
Total 
| 
1. Getting a 126 18 195 
60 43 20 123 
3. War problems.................--. 27 44 19 go ba 
4. School problems...........-..-.--| 13 9 69 
5. Social 15 29 23 67 ite 
24 18 10 52 
7. Marriage problems..........-..-. 4 25 22 51 tied 
14 24 8 46 
9. Present family problems........... 9 12 7 28 ii 
10. Religious problems...............| 10 12 5 27 
11. Personal problems................ 7 5 5 17 ie 
12. Attaining or keeping good health... 6 3 2 II 3 
13. Miscellaneous problems...........| 15 23 12 50 
24 
422 Juniors 
4. P8eparing for a vocation.’......... 96 68 34 198 
2. Getting a job................-.-.| 102 50 13 165 H 
3. School problems...............-. 58 36 12 106 r 
4. Future 45 32 II 88 
Social 38 23 26 87 
6. War problems..<.............---| 14 25 16 55 i 
7. Educationa 23 21 6 50 
8. problems..............- 8 15 17 40 
9. Personal problems...-...........- 10 17 6 33 
10. family problems........... 9 4 2 15 
11. at 9 9 
12. /At nil 2 I 4 7 
13. \Miscell 8 19 6 33 i 
. Preparing for a vocation..........| 111 39 244 
#. School problems................-. 80 17 141 
, Getting 16 125 
6). Marriage problems...............} 11 27 7 
. War problems...................| 26 13 61 A 
8\ Educational plans................| 25 2 37 
9.\ Money problems................- 5 9 24 
10. \Attainin; peed 10 5 23 | 
tr. family problems........... 5 8 10 23 
12. k problems..............-. 5 9 7 21 { 
13. Neligious problems............... 6 9 
14. Miscellaneous problems........... 4 12 13 29 
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spring of their first year, it would seem 
that adjustments should not have con- 


stituted the most serious problems of 


large numbers of Sophomores. Social 
problems worried the Sophomores 
also, and war was of first importance 
for many of these boys and girls. 

The pupils’ own statements of their 
problems often reveal the causes of 
the anxieties. The following are some 
of the actual worries mentioned by the 
pupils in each field. 


GETTING A JoB 
Getting a job I will enjoy. 
Opportunity for advancement. 
How to ask for a job. 
Steady employment. 
Suitable employment. 
Choosing the right job. 


PREPARING FOR A VOCATION 


Will I be able to carry out my career? 

Have I taken the right subjects in school to 
meet the requirements of my planned ca- 
reer? 

Will I pass the requirements for the career I 
have in mind? 

Undecided about final decision in choosing a 
career. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Boy-and-girl relationships. 

Making friends with people. 

Cattiness of my girl friends—girls deliberate- 
ly hurting each other. 

Appearance, wardrobe. 

Be able to hold the friendship of a certain 
person I am interested in. 

Boy, boy friend, etc. 

Being a gentleman. 

Afraid—don’t know how to get into the 
middle of things. 

To be equal to others. 

Prom date. 


Responsibility—old enough to make own de- 
cisions. 


ScHOOL PROBLEMS 
work. 
chool life. 


Not failing in subjects. 

What do my teachers think of me? 

I wish we could pick the subjects we want 
to take. 

The things that happen in school. 

I have been sick for several weeks, but I’m 
afraid to stay home because of asking for 
an excuse when I return. 

Completion of daily school assignments. 

Class play. 

Not so much home work. 

What to do after graduation. 

To get good marks at school. 

What kind of job my school work prepares 
me for. 

Getting the most out of high school. 


WaR PROBLEMS 


What will this war do to the} world? 

How long will the war last? | 

Will dictatorship ever enveloy» America? 

Will the United States enter war? 

What life will be for me if we} get into war. 

Hoping not to be called beforje my trade is 
learned. 

Peace in the world. 


going to take over Ameri 
might be able to more easi 
professions. 
Conditions at home during this 
Keep United States out of war. 
What will happen to me if we get into this 
war? 


Being drafted. 


It is gratifying and nging to 


know that our high- pupils are 
greatly concerned about gfetting a job 
and about preparing for ajjob. It may 
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be a bit disconcerting to realize that 
much of what has been taught to them 
may not directly benefit these young 
people in job placement. We should 
not, however, abandon too quickly 
values accruing from present high- 
school courses which indirectly and ul- 
timately affect success on the job. 
The revelations in these frank state- 
ments of high-school pupils should 
cause every teacher, parent, and school 
official to re-examine what is taught, 
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in the light of these confessions of 
greatest need from more than a thou- 
sand pupils. While the events taking 
place in the months since this study 
was made would undoubtedly cause 
changes in the rankings of some of the 
anxieties reported by these young 
people, still the findings have great 
significance in planning the curricu- 
lum of the post-war years, when many 
of our problems of the past decade are 
likely to be intensified. 
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WHAT EVERY TEACHER CAN DO FOR GUIDANCE 


GEORGE L. FAHEY 
University of Pittsburgh 


HE assertion is frequently made 

that guidance is a desirable func- 
tion in any school but that it can only 
be provided in the large system which 
can afford the special services and the 
specially trained personnel ordinarily 
associated with guidance programs. 
While the assertion may at times be a 
defense mechanism, it more often re- 
sults from the fact that teachers and 
administrators have not seen the 
many ways in which genuine guidance 
services may be effected in any class- 
room by any teacher through the reg- 
ular offering of the school. 

It is unfortunate that popular 
thinking about guidance has sur- 
rounded the function with notions 
about administrative machinery and 
professionalized services which are 
impossible in the small school. This 
does not mean that the machinery and 
the specialists are undesirable, but it 
means that such thinking has inhib- 
ited the adoption of the philosophy of 
guidance in small high schools and 
elementary schools. Actually the 
small school system needs less admin- 
istrative machinery and may do more 
effective guidance work because the 
closer contacts between the teacher 
and the pupil and between the school 
and the community allow greater cor- 


* 


relation of the regular curricular offer- 
ing with the adjustment problems of 
school and community life. 

The teacher who wishes to do some- 
thing for guidance in spite of the size 
of his system may find help from the 
following generalizations. This list of 
things that the teacher can do is not 
exhaustive, but it probably covers the 
problem with reasonable adequacy. 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY CLASSROOM 
SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR— 


Aiding pupils to fix goals for them- 
selves by clearly setting forth the objec- 
tives of instruction.—Teachers all too 
frequently assume the presence of 
some mysterious contagion which in- 
fects pupils with the objectives, goals, 
and purposes of the instructional pro- 
gram. Such assumptions are not safe. 
Unless the ends sought are made evi- 
dent to a pupil, unless he is obliged to 
think them through and relate them 
to himself, there can be no reasonable 
assurance that he will accept them 
and will direct his activity in such a 
manner as to attain them. To hope 
that he will do so of his own volition 
may be logically defensible, but the 
hope is likely to be in vain. Probably 
no other factors contribute so much 
to the preservation of the “lesson- 
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learner” type of pupil as the belief 
that the child will or must, without 
guidance, analyze the purposes of in- 
struction and come out with the same 
sort of purposes as those held by the 
teacher. 

Showing the opportunities that the 
subject under study offers for recreation 
or leisure-time pursuits, vocational 
preparation, life-adjustments, and fur- 
ther education.—Closely related to the 
setting of objectives is the application 
of the matter of instruction to the life- 
environment of the present and the 
future. Again, the assumption that 
such values will automatically be evi- 
dent to the pupil is largely unfounded. 
Teachers often forget that the pupil’s 
knowledge of the subject field and of 
the world-environment is much nar- 
rower than their own, and, in spite of 
the fact that ability to apply knowl- 
edge is conditioned by understanding 
of that knowledge, they leave the in- 
ferences of transfer to the pupil. A 
further difficulty is that the pupil or- 
dinarily is not habituated by conven- 
tional school practices to look for the 
possibilities of applying the knowl- 
edge. Teachers themselves frequently 
have failed to think through the val- 
ues inherent in their subject matter 
other than for the learning of some- 
more-of-the-same. “In the writer’s 
opinion, a legitimate and worth-while 
supervisory activity would be to re- 
quire teachers to list in detail the life- 
application values of their instruc- 
tional offerings. 

Aiding pupils to attain self-under- 
standing by analysis of their own 


strengths and weaknesses.—The educa- 
tional era in which the duties of the 
teacher were limited to the trans- 
mission of subject-matter content to 
groups of pupils is—rapidly in theory 
and gradually in practice—becoming 
past history. Increasing emphasis is 
being laid on the necessity of leading 
the child through successive learning 
experiences which have reference to 
his particular abilities and disabilities. 
Basic to this procedure is an under- 
standing, on the part of the teacher 
and of the pupil, of the child’s condi- 
tioning assets and liabilities. Only as 
the pupil attains ability to understand 
himself and his special strengths and 
weaknesses in a field of learning can 
we say that he has truly learned in 
that field. He needs evidences other 
than the teacher’s mark on an exami- 
nation paper to show him where his 
attack has been adequate and where 
inadequate. He needs to learn to dis- 
tinguish correct responses from er- 
rors, clear thinking from faulty think- 
ing, desirable behavior from undesir- 
able behavior. Whether he can devel- 
op such ability depends on his ma- 
turity and on the training which he 
receives; that is, on the extent to 
which he is continuously obliged to 
appraise his own status in a field by 
discovery and analysis of his errors 
and to prescribe and effect his own 
treatment under the guidance of the 
more mature teacher. 

Developing in pupils desirable habits 
in the field of mental and physical 
healih.—‘A sound mind in a sound 
body” has been an adage for genera- 
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tions, and educational practice is pre- 
sumed to contribute to that happy 
state of affairs. Unfortunately the 
conventional classroom does little to 
foster sound habits for mental and 
physical health. The implications 
which exist in every subject field for 
the development of those habits are 
only vaguely mentioned, if they are 
even appreciated. Not so rarely has 
practice led in the opposite direction; 
for example, stress on study places 
mental activity on a higher plane than 
physical activity or play, and a mark 


“ of 75 per cent is accepted as “passing” 


with the implication that any mark 
lower than 75 is evil, any mark higher 
is good. For the present most teach- 
ing practice might forget about the 
possibility of doing anything positive 
for mental and physical health and 
accept as a temporary goal that of see- 
ing that the affairs of the classroom, at 
least, avoid interference with mental 
and physical health. Such an attitude 
is undoubtedly cynical, but it may be 
the most practical until teachers 
themselves have learned the infer- 
ences which may be drawn from a 
subject field for mental and physical 
health. For example, one might men- 
tion the high relation between nation- 
al mental and physical vigor and na- 
tional solidarity, the inhibiting effects 
of worry or of emotional strain on 
mathematical efficiency, and the lit- 
erary and historical illustrations in 
which success and failure have been 
conditioned by mental and physical 
health. 

Developing desirable character and 


moral attitudes and habits.—The 
school has been assumed to function 
in the development of character and 
moral qualities, and frequently it has 
been no more effective than it has in 
developing health habits. The plati- 
tude that “character is caught, not 
taught,” although it may be true, has 
certainly been of no help since it easily 
leads to the rationalization that noth- 
ing can be done anyway. Again, one is 
tempted to take the cynical attitude 
that the school should, first of all, cen- 
ter on the avoidance of the factors, 
such as over-exaggeration of marks 
and competition, which frequently 
strain to the breaking point the char- 
acter or moral fiber that the pupil may 
have brought to school with him. 
Part of the difficulty lies in the analy- 
sis of character and moral traits as 
characteristics which are attached to 
the child as his arms and legs are 
attached and which are either en- 
tirely present or entirely absent. 
Character and morality are habits of 
social behavior, not physiologically 
determined structures, which are de- 
veloped by learning in social environ- 
ments. Hence a very important busi- 
ness of the school in all its aspects is 
the creation of situations in which the 
immature pupils have opportunity to 
observe realistic demonstrations of the 
advantages of behavior conforming to 
desirable standards of conduct and to 
practice behavior which will tend to 
habituate adherence to such stand- 
ards. 

Allowing pupils to experience the joy 
of success.—Any analysis of the learn- 
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ing process, at least in a positive sense, 
must include the factor of success. 
Learning cannot be said to have oc- 
curred positively and satisfactorily 
until the individual’s efforts have met 
with success in some measure. Suc- 
cess is commonly self-perpetuating 
since it stimulates interest, counter- 
acts monotony, makes repetitious 
practice pleasant, and, in fact, be- 
comes a goal in itself. Conversely, 
failure destroys interest and motiva- 
tion, makes work distasteful, and can 
rarely be credited with constituting a 
goal. Unfortunately success in school 
work is not always obvious, especially 
when values are deferred, and meas- 
ures of success have too frequently 
been limited to more or less irregular 
and widely spaced marks of achieve- 
ment. Nothing stands out more clear- 
ly in the psychology of learning than 
the importance of knowledge of prog- 
ress in fostering further learning. Yet 
conventional practice frequently ig- 
nores success and emphasizes failure. 
It is not necessary that the pupil al- 
ways succeed (when nothing else is 
possible, there really is no success), 
but it is necessary that he shall be in- 
formed of progress when he makes it 
and that he shall not be kept con- 
tinuously at work on a subject in 
which he has no chance of success. 
Otherwise, he cannot be said to be 
learning satisfactorily, and he has 
only the undesirable alternatives of 
escape mechanisms or emotional dis- 
tress. Ideally, success should always 
be acknowledged in the area of learn- 
ing itself, that is, the solving of pres- 
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ent problems and the opening of possi- 
bilities for future activity in the field 
should be the indications of success. 
Practically, so long as teaching is di- 
rected toward some deferred values, 
successes may not always be immedi- 
ately functional and there must be re- 
sort to extrinsic rewards, which, how- 
ever, never should be at the expense 
of any genuine success that may be 
acknowledged in the field of learning. 

Aiding pupils in adjusting to school 
and community life—Instruction in 
every subject-matter field bears some 
relation to problems of the school and 
the community; if not, its status 
should be severely questioned. These 
relations cannot be assumed to be ob- 
vious to the pupil; they should be 
pointed out and emphasized in order 
that the results of instruction will en- 
able him better to adjust to school and 
community situations. Any subject 
may be the vehicle for teaching co- 
operation, tolerance, group-minded- 
ness, and the other, attributes of 
democratically controlled social life. 

Developing in fellow-teachers, in pu- 
pils, and others favorable attitudes to- 
ward atypical children—Someone has 
said, “Give a dog a bad name, and 
then shoot it.”” Unadjusted pupils fre- 
quently find their maladjustments 
pyramiding as they come in contact 
with the school situation. A misun- 
derstanding teacher makes an uncom- 
plimentary remark about a pupil, an- 
other adds to it, pupils pick it up, and 
soon the victim is completely ostra- 
cized. At times such procedure has, 
unforgivably, been used intentionally 
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in the name of “discipline.” Any 
teacher can come to the defense of a 
pupil who is making poor adjust- 
ments; can speak commendably of 
something that he does well; can fa- 
vorably influence the attitudes of 
other teachers, pupils, and parents to- 
ward him. There is no logic or justice 
in the type of discipline which forces 
the child into more of exactly the 
same behavior as that for which he is 
being punished. 

Aiding pupils in the acquisition of 
facilitating skills—Especially since 
the development of the objective test- 
ing movement, there has been an 
awareness that much of that which is 
taught in the schools is never learned, 
that much of that which is learned is 
soon forgotten, and that much of that 
which is retained is retained incorrect- 
ly. Recent years have seen increasing 
emphasis on the notion that the 
teacher in any classroom is responsible 
for the avoidance of these losses and 
for the improvement of the funda- 
mental skills of pupils. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, certain atti- 
tudes toward work, and habits of 
study function in effective learning in 
every field and should be cultivated in 
all fields. 

Adjusting content, time, and methods 
to needs of individual pupils —The 
time has not come when the school 
can have a curriculum for every pupil 
in terms of his individual needs. The 
time never should have come when 
one common curriculum was expected 
to serve the needs of every pupil with- 
in a given age range. Under condi- 
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tions of heavy teaching loads and lim- 
ited facilities, complete individualiza- 
tion of instruction may not be feasi- 
ble, but much can still be done toward 
adjusting content and method to indi- 
vidual pupils. Different levels of as- 
signments, parallel assignments which 
allow some interest-guided choice, 
projects to be carried out by individ- 
uals or small groups, multiple sugges- 
tions for methods of attack, diversity 
in methods of recitation and testing 
are some of the possibilities which 
may be introduced at almost any 
place in the curriculum. Adequate 
provisions for individual differences 
must be made, at least in the nature 
of content, in the amount of time to be 
spent on the learning of particular 
items, and in the methods of attack to 
be employed. Something may be done 
in each of these respects in any teach- 
ing field. 

Setting clearly defined but flexible 
standards of work.—The late T. J. 
Kirby, of the University of Iowa, re- 
peatedly emphasized in his classes 
that there are three essential parts to 
every assignment: (1) what to do; 
(2) how to do it; (3) how to know when 
it is done. Assignments which fail to 
provide these three aspects bewilder 
the pupils and lead to inefficient meth- 
ods of work and to bad attitudes 
toward work. Ifa pupil does not know 
whether he should spend one hour or 
five hours on a given task, which 
is none too pleasant anyway, the 
chances are in favor of his spending 
one hour. If he is conscientious and 
spends the five hours, only to discover 
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later that one hour would have been 
adequate, he has learned for the future 
to spend the minimum amount of 
time. The facts that school assign- 
ments are often ambiguous and that 
efficiency of 75. per cent is acceptable 
undoubtedly reinforce strongly the 
philosophy of complacency so dis- 
turbing to contemporary theorists. 
Detecting and preventing failures in 
the incipient stages.—Teachers and ad- 
ministrators are frequently disturbed 
by the blanket assertion that “failure 
of a grade or subject incontrovertibly 
spells inefficiency.” The assertion 


should be distressing because it is 
true, although it should not always be 
interpreted as meaning that the 
teacher is the negligent party. Nu- 
merous factors contribute to failure, 


and over some of them the teacher has 
no control. In one respect, however, 
the teacher frequently cannot escape 
all censure. Failure rarely, if ever, re- 
sults from unsatisfactory attainment 
on a final examination when achieve- 
ment up to that point has been satis- 
factory. Failures usually are apparent 
within the first few weeks of a pupil’s 
membership in a class. In the great 
majority of cases, failing is a cumula- 
tive process reaching back weeks and 
months. The teacher who has not 
done everything possible to detect and 
correct such cases cannot entirely es- 
cape the stigma of inefficiency. 
Avoiding teaching procedures which 
inhibit adjustment.—In the interests 
of promoting better adjustments, the 
teacher who wishes to discharge some 
of the guidance function in the class- 
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room may do so by avoiding much 
that is current in practice. He can 
avoid exaggerating the importance of 
marks which really are not the end of 
the educative process as, to the un- 
initiated, they frequently seem to be. 
Marks are, logically, no more than 
symbolic acknowledgments of status 
—and they are none too dependable 
at that. The true values of education 
lie in that which is learned, not in the 
marks assigned. The teacher can 
avoid overemphasis on speed. Basi- 
cally, speed can only be secondary to 
power. Modern society may reward 
speedy performance but only when 
there also is capacity in that perform- 
ance. Sound instructional practice 
must consider both aspects of develop- 
ment and recognize slower certainty 
as superior to rapid bungling. The 
teacher can avoid overemphasis on 
compartmentalized subject matter by 
recognizing that the means of learning 
may be as important as the end prod- 
ucts and that the academic divisions 
of fields of learning are often in con- 
tradiction to the functional areas of 
life-experience. He can avoid the 
promiscuous assignment of unneces- 
sary home work which serves only to 
keep the pupil from needed play and 
exercise and to engender a further dis- 
like for the offering of the school. 

If he wishes to employ the guidance 
philosophy, the teacher can avoid the 
confusion of ignorance with miscon- 
duct. The notion of inherent controls 
of social conduct has no scientific 
credence. The child cannot be justly 
punished for the offense which he | 
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committed in ignorance of its offen- 
siveness. In such a case the need 
is for teaching, not punishment. The 
teacher can avoid the use of his teach- 
ing field for punishment. There are 
few greater educational paradoxes 
than the situation which requires a 
child to stay after school and write 
a theme because he already hates 
to write themes and has rebelled 
against it. One can scarcely expect 
the child to love the strap with which 
he is beaten or the subject matter 
with which he is chastised. 

The teacher who hopes to contrib- 
ute to better pupil adjustment can 
avoid the misuse of examinations. 
Examinations are misused when they 
serve as the sole bases for promotion, 
when they are too concentrated, when 
they are invalid or unreliable, when 
they constitute the basis for a curric- 
ulum, when they consume too great a 
proportion of the total teaching time, 
and when they encourage deceit and 
dishonesty. Examinations are meas- 
uring devices, and frequently excellent 
teaching devices as well, but they de- 
feat their own purposes when they are 
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undependable, are used out of place, 
or are the cause of emotional dis. 
tress. 

Making patient, tactful, sympathetic 
attempts to understand each pupil and 
his problems.—The need of the pupil 
for sympathetic understanding by the 
teacher needs no amplification. It is 
the raison d’étre of the teacher. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


The foregoing assertions can apply 
almost universally in any school sys- 
tem regardless of its size. In the light 
of these statements, there seems little 
justification for the defense that guid- 
ance is not a function of the small 
school as well as that of the large one. 
Many or all of these functions have 
been discharged by good teachers for 
centuries; guidance is new only in 
terminology and organization. There 
are, of course, aspects of guidance 
which can be discharged best in the 
large system which has vocational and 
placement counselors, psychologists, 
and other specialists, but the fore- 
going considerations need wait on 
none of the experts. 
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THE TEACHING OF CURRENT EVENTS IN NEBRASKA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


D. D. BROWN 
Public Schools, Grainton, Nebraska 


A A time when democracy is being 
challenged and destroyed in 
much of the world and when our own 
democratic institutions in the United 
States are being subjected to the se- 
verest test, it seems advisable to find 
out how current events are being 
taught in our schools. ‘Current 
events” is here defined in the usual 
way as the study of current happen- 
ings, persons, places, and conditions. 
During the school year 1940-41 the 
writer made a survey of the teaching 
of current events in the high schools of 
Nebraska. 

A questionnaire was sent to 400 
of the 461 accredited twelve-grade 
schools listed in the 1940-41 Nebraska 
Educational Directory. Of these ques- 
tionnaires, 236, or approximately 60 
per cent, were filled out and returned 
—a percentage of return which in it- 
self indicates interest in such a study. 


EXTENT OF TEACHING OF CURRENT 
EVENTS 

The numbers of Nebraska schools 
following various plans of teaching 
current events are presented in Table 
1. Only three, or 1.3 per cent, of the 
236 schools co-operating in the study 
stated that they provided no current- 
events instruction of any kind; 189 


schools, or 80.1 per cent, conducted 
a formally organized current-events 
program, and 44 schools, or 18.6 per 
cent, taught current events informal- 


TABLE 1 


EXTENT OF TEACHING OF CURRENT 
EVENTS IN 236 NEBRASKA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Percent- 
age of 
Schools 


Number 
Plan of Instruction of 
Schools 


Informally organized instruc- 
tion: 
Informal instruction in all 


Formally organized instruc- 
tion: 
Teach current events in reg- 


Teach current events in- 
dependently of regular 
courses 

Combination of two plans. . 


ly. Formally organized programs were 
defined as those providing for sched- 
uled classes, assemblies, discussion 
groups, open forums, etc., on current 
affairs, either independent of other 
courses or as parts of other courses. 
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Informally organized programs.— 
About a third of the forty-four schools 
giving informal instruction in current 
events, that is, having no definitely 
scheduled class period, insisted that 
current-events work must be done in 
all classes. This group, constituting 
about 6 per cent of all the schools re- 
sponding to the inquiry, were schools 
commonly considered “progressive”’ 
in other fields of education. However, 
no one has yet answered the question 
of how to finance this type of program 
for all the schools, nor are suitable ma- 
terials available for current-events in- 
struction in all classes. 

Formally organized programs.— 


Ninety-six per cent of the respond- 
ents, all but ten, taught current events 
as a part of some other course, usually 


a social-studies course. The classes in 
American history and in world-history 
were those in which current-events 
instruction was most often given, al- 
though courses such as mathematics 
and industrial arts were frequently 
listed as courses in which current 
events were taught. Few schools gave 
credit in current events as such but 
included that work as part of the in- 
struction required for credit in the 
course which included the current- 
events class. The number of meetings 
for current events ranged from one to 
five weekly, although a large majority 
reported the use of one class period a 
week for instruction in this subject. 
About half of the schools scheduled an 
additional period for the reading of 
current events. The length of period 
varied from a daily fifteen-minute pe- 
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riod to a weekly period of one hour, 
the average for all schools being forty- 
eight minutes a week. In schools with 
an average daily attendance of over 
two hundred the average size of class 
was forty-seven, but the average size 
of class for all schools was twenty- 
seven. Much more current-events 
work is done in Grades X-XII than in 
Grade IX. On the average, 68 per 
cent of the pupils enrolled in the four 
upper grades were receiving current- 
events instruction. 

These facts indicate that an increas- 
ing amount of time and attention is 
being given current-events instruction 
in the schools, with the most progres- 
sive schools going much farther than 
the more conservative ones. However, 
when consideration is given to the rel- 
ative amount of time spent by adults 
on current materials, an average in 
school of one class period a week on 
this work seems inadequate. 


METHODS OF TEACHING CURRENT 
EVENTS 

The second section of the question- 
naire, in which questions were asked 
concerning method, sheds some light 
on the apparently inadequate admin- 
istrative program for current-events 
instruction. Seven of the methods 
most commonly used in teaching cur- 
rent events were briefly stated in the 
questionnaire, and the teachers were 
asked to check the method or the 
methods that most nearly agreed with 
those which they followed in their own 
classes. Space was provided for the 
teachers to comment on each method 
checked or to describe their own 
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methods. Table 2 summarizes the in- 
formation on methods used in the 233 
schools providing current-events in- 
struction. 

The methods of current-events in- 
struction used by these schools al- 


tion of topics on the part of the 
teacher. Of the many topics avail- 
able, only a few can be used. There- 
fore selection should be carefully 
made by the best available means. If 
the selection of topics is left entirely 


TABLE 2 
METHODS USED IN CURRENT-EVENTS INSTRUCTION IN 233 NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOLS 


DESCRIPTION OF METHOD 


Scaoots Usinc 


Number | Per Cent 


Current-events materials are made available to the class. The class reads these 
materials in the light of suggestions made by the instructor, and general dis- 
cussion is carried on in class. Pupils are not tested. Teacher judges work from 


class discussion 


Specific articles in papers or magazines are assigned, and reports are made by 
pupils. The class discusses these topics. Teacher judges work by reports and 


class discussion 


‘ Some paper or magazine is assigned to be read in its entirety and is used as the 
basis of open discussion, which is led by the teacher. The pupils are tested on 


the accuracy of their information 


“General topics are assigned, and the class reads from all available sources in prep- 
aration for general class discussion. Class discusses topics in open forum with 
teacher or pupil as chairman. Teacher tests class on accuracy of information .. . 


Specific topics are assigned to individuals, but pupils are not limited as to sources 
of information. Reports are made in class by individuals, and the group dis- 
cusses the topics. Class drill is given in use of current-events materials. Teach- 


er judges work from reports and discussion 


Class listens to radio broadcasts and discusses news in light of current reading. 
Class is tested by teacher on accuracy of information 


Teacher provides class drill in how to read a newspaper or magazine or drill in the 
use of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. Work is continued by class. 
Class applies technique to further topical or general assignments. Work checked 


by application in class 
Other methods 


27 11.6 
31 13.3 


lowed the pupils a great deal of free- 
dom in the selection of topics to be 
studied and of specific procedures to 
be followed in class. This tendency is 
commendable, as it is conducive to the 
development of a feeling of independ- 
ence and confidence on the part of the 
pupils. However, these choices of 
method also indicated a lack of careful 
planning and a lack of careful selec- 


to the pupils, it may be doubted that 
the current-events work will contrib- 
ute as much to the rest of the course, 
or that the rest of the course will con- 
tribute as much to an understanding 
of pressing issues, as would be the case 
if the current topics were more care- 
fully selected and the procedure more 
completely planned. This point seems 
particularly pertinent in view of the 
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importance of continuity in social 
studies, coupled with the fact that 
current events are usually taught as a 
part of some other course. The larger 
schools, commonly believed to have 
better trained and more experienced 
teachers than do the smaller institu- 
tions, showed by their methods that 
the current-events work was more 
carefully selected and planned. 

The teachers made use of methods 
that should provide a large fund of 
information about the present and 
should give opportunities for the pu- 
pils to improve their ability to lead 
and tak» part in discussion groups, as 
well as to compare their own inter- 
pretations of the news with the inter- 
pretations of the group. Methods used 
also gave the pupils opportunity to 


compare sources and to judge the 


“color” given the news by those 
sources, insofar as available materials 
permitted. However, specific instruc- 
tion in how to detect and to evaluate 
propaganda was seldom mentioned. 
This attitude toward comparing 
sources is understandable when it is 
noted that the average number of pe- 
riodicals per school was fewer than 
six. Of these periodicals, the average 
number of newspapers was less than 
one; of weeklies, 3.3; and of month- 
lies, 1.4. Only a fifth of the schools 
indicated the use of methods designed 
to aid the pupils in the interpretation 
of radio news—again largely because 
of the lack of materials. However, 42.2 
per cent of the schools indicated some 
use of the radio. The dearth of mate- 
rials is further brought out by the fact 
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that in the small schools fourteen pu- 
pils were expected to read one copy of 
a periodical and in the larger schools 
twenty pupils were expected to use 
each copy. 
MATERIALS 

The wide range of periodicals used 

allowed for differences in reading abil- 


TABLE 3 


PERIODICALS SUBSCRIBED TO BY 236 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEBRASKA 


Number of 
Schools 
Subscribing 


Periodical 


Daily papers: 
State published in Omaha 


Weekly periodicals: 
Scholasti 


Current Events 
Pathfinder . 


Weekly News Review 
World News Map 
Others (19 different titles) 


Monthly magazines: 
Reader’s Digest 
—— History and Forum. . 


ity, interest, and taste. However, the 
preponderance of weekly periodicals, 
as shown by Table 3, along with the 
neglect of the newspaper and the 
radio—the two most important 
sources of current information for 
adults—makes it seem desirable that 
some changes should be made in ma- 
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terials for current-events instruction. 
Of course the crux of the matter is how 
the change is to be financed, particu- 
larly in the small schools. Yet people 
do buy the things which, they are 
convinced, they need and want. A 
great deal could be done if teachers 
would study and make advance plans 
for the work in current events and if 
they would discuss possibilities with 
other school people as well as other 
members of the community. In most 
cases, current periodicals available in 
the pupils’ homes were used only as 
they were voluntarily brought in by 
the pupils. By careful planning and 
co-operation between the home and 
the school, much could be done in ob- 
taining materials from this source. 
Only three schools indicated that they 
invited local or visiting authorities to 
discuss particular phases of current 
events with or for the pupils. Here is 
another phase of current-events work 
that could be greatly expanded in 
most schools with no noticeable 
change in the amount spent for mate- 
rials. 

A few schools stressed the impor- 
tance of news maps for teaching name- 
place relationships in current events. 
Talking pictures are another source of 
current-events instruction that could 
be important if the expense were not 
prohibitive for many schools. 

All in all, this section of the survey 
indicated that inadequate training of 
current-events teachers, lack of con- 
stant study and planning of the work 
and of the use to be made of available 
materials, and shortage of materials 


are the greatest drawbacks to current- 
events instruction. 


OBJECTIVES 


In answering the questions on ob- 
jectives, the teachers responding to 
the questionnaire listed, in the follow- 
ing order, five objectives toward 
which they were working: (1) the 
acquisition of a lively interest in pub- 
lic problems, (2) the development of 
the habit of discussing public ques- 
tions intelligently in the light of ac- 
curate information, (3) the habit of 
evaluating news. read in terms of the 
source of information, (4) the acquisi- 
tion of exact information concerning 
the more important problems and de- 
velopments of our time, and (5) the 
development of diversified reading 
habits. 

This list of objectives is in general 
harmony with lists recommended by 
authorities writing on current-events 
instruction as well as by committees 
of teachers working on current-events 
programs. However, there was a great 
deal of disagreement among the re- 
spondents to this questionnaire with 
regard to the relative importance of 
these objectives, the most common 
criticism being that the objectives 
overlapped. These same teachers, in 
estimating their results in current- 
events instruction, indicated that they 
were more successful in imparting 
information concerning present-day 
problems than they were in teaching 
pupils to evaluate sources of informa- 
tion. That is to say, in theory, teach- 
ers appreciate the importance and the 
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value of teaching pupils to evaluate 
current news and to improve their 
reading and listening habits, but, in 
actual practice, the instructors find 
that they achieve greater results in the 
acquisition of information than in the 
forming of desirable attitudes and 
habits in current reading. 


CONCLUSION 

This study, then, indicates a de- 
cided lack of materials for teaching 
current events in a way required to 
meet the demands placed on this 
phase of instruction by the present 
complex social order. If the instruc- 
tion is to fill its proper place, more 
materials of the kind used by adults 
must somehow be provided. No doubt 
the best and the most economical 
means of obtaining these materials 
would be for the school district to pro- 
vide them through the regular chan- 
nels. However, if this is impossible, 
perhaps the pupils as a group, through 
their activity fund, could raise the 
money and buy the materials needed. 
Perhaps the pupils might buy them 
individually, although the study indi- 
cates that this method, where used, 
was considered unsatisfactory. As 
previously mentioned, a great deal 
more use could be made of mate- 
rials available in the homes. 

There seemed to be general agree- 
ment among the teachers about what 
they were trying to accomplish in cur- 
rent-events instruction, but very little 
agreement as to how to attain the 
aims. Current-events games and con- 
tests of various kinds were in common 
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use, even though frowned on by most 
authorities in the field, but little labo- 
ratory work in current events was 
being attempted. Many of the cur- 
rent-events assignments seemed to be 
so general that they were meaningless, 
In this field, just as in any other sub- 
ject, assignments must be presented 
as definite problems with available 
answers or as drill in the use of avail- 
able materials. The pupils must be 
held to reasonable achievement; that 
is, the work must be carefully planned 
and executed. 

Teachers and administrators in cur- 
rent events are constantly faced with 
the problems of method, materials, 
and time. These instructors cannot be 
satisfied with following methods and 
procedures laid down in the courses, 
all too few in number, which they 
studied as undergraduates or in sum- 
mer schools; they must constantly 
study current writings and speeches 
of both a professional and a content 
nature if they are to improve the 
current-events instruction in their 
classes. This is of course true of all 
education work, but current-events 
work is more exacting than most 
courses because the subject matter is 
created minute by minute and the dif- 
ficulties of distinguishing truth from 
partial truth or outright falsehood 
grow greater constantly in these trou- 
bled times. World War I created the 
first great demand for current-events 
instruction in the schools. No doubt 
World War II will intensify and com- 
plicate that demand. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


REPARATION of the tenth of these 
P annual lists of selected references 
on guidance comes at a time when the 
shift from a peace to a war economy 
presents a new challenge to guidance, 
particularly vocational guidance. The 
times call for the acceleration of school 
guidance programs as well as training 
programs. The human resources of 
the nation must be completely un- 
covered in order that they may be 
utilized to the utmost advantage. 
Recognition of the nation’s wartime 
need for guidance service is apparent 
in current writings, and a few items 
which illuminate the immediate prob- 
lem have been included in this list. 

However, the fundamentals of the 
guidance function remain unchanged. 
In war or peace, the distribution of in- 
dividuals so that talents are optimally 
employed is a prime service to society 
and to the individual. In war or peace, 
adjustment of the individual and his 
environment so as to remove impedi- 
ments to educational and vocational 
progress is an indispensable ministry. 
Contributions to the literature of the 
function thus defined have been nu- 
merous during the past year. Of the 
several categories in which the writ- 
ings might be classified, follow-up 
studies appear with notable frequen- 
cy, ten having been selected as suf- 


ficiently significant for a place in this 


list. 

DISTRIBUTION! 

464. BrincHAM, WALTER V. “The Army 

Personnel Classification System,” 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCXX 
(March, 1942), 18-28. 
Describes the program that has been 
developed for identification and employ- 
ment of the many types of human abil- 
ity and skill needed in today’s United 
States Army. 


465. Bottman, THELMA A. “Relation of 

College-Entrance Requirements and 
the Secondary-School Curriculum,” 
School Review, L (April, 1942), 286- 
93- 
Demonstrates the fact that too many 
pupils take the college-preparatory cur- 
riculum and indicates that “principals 
feel that college-entrance requirements 
impede their efforts to make the curric- 
ulum fit the needs of individuals and of 
society.” 


466. BREWER, JOHN M., and OrHers. His- 
tory of Vocational Guidance. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 
viii+344. 
Begins with the social origins of voca- 
tional guidance and traces its develop- 
ment from the time of Frank Parsons to 


t See also Item 194 (Price) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the March, 1942, 
number of the School Review. Item 634 (Studies 
in Higher Education) in the December, 1941, 
number of the same journal contains the follow- 
ing article of importance for this list: Lester G. 
Anderson and T. J. Berning, “What Happens to 
High-School Graduates?” 
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the present, emphasizing the main 
events in the institutional establishment 
of the function. Includes a chapter by 
Edwin A. Lee on the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. 


467. BrusH, Epwarp N. ‘Mechanical Abil- 


ity as a Factor in Engineering Apti- 
tude,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, XXV (June, 1941), 300-312. 
Using scholastic rank earned in the 
Freshman year of an engineering curric- 
ulum as the criterion, the author meas- 
ured the predictive qualities of a number 
of tests of mechanical aptitude. 


468. CANNING, LESLIE; TAYLOR, KATHER- 


INE VAN F.; and CARTER, HAROLD D. 
‘Permanence of Vocational Interests 
of High-School Boys,” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, XXXII (Octo- 
ber, 1941), 481-94. 

Reports an experiment in the use of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men, showing some degree of perma- 
nence, though not so large an amount as 
Strong found among college Seniors. 


469. CASPER, BARRY. ‘New Features of the 


1940 Census,” Occupations, XX 
(April, 1942), 509-13. 

Reports several new types of informa- 
tion which will be helpful to vocational 
counselors. 


470. DARLEY, JOHN G. Clinical Aspects and 


Interpretation of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. New York: Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1941. Pp. 72. 
Describes the practical use of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank in a 
counseling program at the university 
level. 


471. Davi, Paut T. Barriers to Youth Em- 


ployment. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 
1942. Pp. x+110. 

An essay on various factors which stand 
in the way of youth employment, such 
as legal regulations for protection of 
youth and entrance requirements set up 
by professions and skilled trades. 


472. Davis, Epwin W. A Functional Pat- 


tern Technique for Classification of 
Jobs. Teachers College Contriby- 
tions to Education, No. 844. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1942. Pp. xii+128. 
Using jobs in the field of advertising, 
this research sought to develop a new 
technique of job classification, the func- 
tional pattern, and to contrast it espe- 
cially with the older “structural” classifi- 
cation. 


473. Dictionary of Occupational Titles: Part 


IV, Lntry-Occupational  Classifica- 
tion. Prepared by Occupational 
Analysis Section, United States Em- 
ployment Service Division. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1941 (preliminary edition). Pp. 
108. 

Prepared to enable United States Em- 
ployment Offices to achieve optimal 
placement of young persons with little 
or no occupational history. 


474. FRANK, JEROME D. “Recent Studies of 


the Level of Aspiration,” Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, XX XVIII (April, 1941), 
218-26. 


A review of scientific studies in a field 
which has important implications for the 
interpretation of vocational and educa- 
tional choosing. Contains twenty-eight 
bibliographic items. 


475. Gorpon, Hans C., and HERKNESS, 


WALTER W., Jr. “Pupils Appraise 
Vocational Interest Blanks,” Occupa- 
tions, XX (November, 1941), 100- 
102. 

After answering seven vocational inven- 
tories, fifty twelfth-grade boys answered 
five questions giving their evaluations of 
the inventories. 


476. Gorpon, Hans C., and HERKNESS, 


Watter W., Jr. “Do Vocational 
Interest Questionnaires Yield Con- 
sistent Results?” Occupations, XX 
(March, 1942), 424-29. 

Tests the consistency of vocational- 
interest questionnaires by the use of the 
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correlation technique, the subjects being 
fifty boys in Grade XII. 


477. Hartson, L. D., and Sprow, A. J. 


“The Value of Intelligence Quotients 
Obtained in Secondary School for 
Predicting College Scholarship,”’ Ed- 
ucational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, I (October, 1941), 387-08. 

A study of the entrants to Oberlin Col- 
lege during the years 1934-40, showing a 
coefficient of correlation of .40 between 
intelligence quotient and college scholar- 
ship. 


478. Hastincs, Epcar C., and Hutson, 


PERCIVAL W. “State Regulation of 
Occupational Activity,’”’ Occupations, 
XX (January, 1942), 247-52. 
Presents a study of Pennsylvania stat- 
utes from 1700 to the present time, 
showing the rapid growth in recent 
years of strictures on occupational af- 
filiation and pursuit. 


479. Hunricus, A. F. “Occupational Out- 


look and the War,” Occupations; XX 
(April, 1942), 499-505. 

Describes the shifts in employment since 
June, 1940, and forecasts the future. 
Draws implications for vocational guid- 
ance. 


480. KARPINOS, BERNARD D., and Som- 


MERS, HERBERT J. ‘Educational 
Attainment of Urban Youth in Vari- 
ous Income Classes,” Elementary 
School Journal, XLII (May and 
June, 1942), 677-87, 766-74. 

A study of more than four hundred 
thousand youths, showing relation be- 
tween level of schooling attained and 
economic status. 


481. KEFAUVER, Grayson N., and Hanp, 


Haroip C. Appraising Guidance in 
Secondary Schools. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+260. 

Reports two subsidized researches. One 
study involved a survey of students in 
secondary schools to determine validity 
of their plans for the future, the voca- 
tional information they possessed, and 
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the value accruing from the life-career 
course. The other study was a continu- 
ous follow-up of junior high school pu- 
pils over a three-year period to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of guidance pro- 
grams. 


482. Nick, E. W. “High School Boys 


Choose Vocations,”’ Occupations, XX 
(January, 1942), 264-69. 

The Rotary Club of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
demonstrated that the vocational 
choices of high-school boys were whole- 
somely affected by the presentation of 
adequate information about local oppor- 
tunities. 


483. SCHNEIDLER, GWENDOLEN G. “Grade 


and Age Norms for the Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerical Work- 
ers,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, I (April, 1941), 143- 
56. 

Presents norms based on the scores of 


approximately four thousand pupils in 
Grades VITI-XII. 


484. SHARTLE, CARROLL L. “Vocational 


Guidance and Job Families,” Occu- 
pations, XX (April, 1942), 506-8. 
Describes the work of the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in grouping occupa- 
tions which have common job or worker 
characteristics. 


485. Sisson, E. Donatp. “Vocational 


Choices of Students from Cities, 
Towns, and Farms,” School and So- 
ciety, LIV (August 9, 1941), 94-06. 
Presents an analysis of vocational 
choices of students of a state university, 
showing how choices have been influ- 
enced by city, town, or rural residence. 


486. STEVENS, RayMonp B. “Experience of 


High-School Pupils after Gradua- 
tion,” School Review, L (January, 
1942), 24-31. 

A follow-up study of high-school gradu- 
ates, showing that attendance at college 
depends on economic status and that job 
availability rather than personal apti- 
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tude determines the type of employment 
undertaken. 


487. STUDEBAKER, JOHN W. “Vocational 


Guidance in Wartime,” Occupations, 
XX (April, 1942), 487-92. 

A comprehensive and insightful presen- 
tation of the problem of vocational guid- 
ance to achieve the utmost efficiency in 
both the military establishment and the 
occupations of war production. 


488. TAyLor, ExizABETH MeEDERT. “A 


Study in the Prognosis of Musical 
Talent,” Journal of Experimental Ed- 
ucation, X (September, 1941), 1-28. 
Recounts extended and intensive inves- 
tigation over a period of nine years. 
Presents in statistical terms the value of 
a number of prognostic measurements 
and of other possible predictors for the 
forecasting of success in the study of 
music and in the practice of musical pro- 
fessions. 


489. WILKERSON, Doxey A. “The Voca- 


tional Education and Guidance of 
Negroes: The Negro and the Battle 
of Production,”’ Journal of Negro Ed- 
ucation, XI (April, 1942), 228-39. 

Presents data from a number of sources 
which show that the war is broadening 
occupational opportunity for the Negro. 


490. ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W., and 


Moore, Louise. Vocational Guid- 
ance for Girls and Women. United 
States Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 214, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance 
Series No. 6, 1941. Pp. vi+162. 


A comprehensive, annotated bibliogra- 
phy. The items, which were selected and 
classified with discrimination, have been 
indexed by author, occupation, and sub- 
ject. 


ADJUSTMENT" 


ance at the College Level,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measure- 
ment, II (April, 1942), 209-16. 
Recounts an experiment designed to 
bring about an improvement in the so- 
cial adjustment of a selected group of 
Freshman girls. 


492. Amori, JosepH A. “Why Junior Col- 


lege Students Withdraw,” Junior 
College Journal, XII (September, 
1941), 18-24. 

A detailed study of a hundred former 
San Francisco junior-college students, 
showing with many examples the widely 
ramifying forms of discontent which 
cause students to withdraw. 


493. ANDERSON, CAMILLA M. “Physiologi- 


cal Factors in Success and Failure,” 
Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, V (October, 1941), 
13-18. 

A psychiatrist presents a thoughtful ex- 
position of success and failure. 


494. Corrective Treatment for Unadjusted 


Children: Principles and Practice by 
Nahum E. Shoobs, Manual by 
George Goldberg. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1942. Pp. viii+240. 
Represents an attempt to give the class- 
room teacher some insights into psy- 
chiatric methods of dealing with per- 
sonality problems. 


495. Cutts, Norma E., and Mose -ey, 


Nicuotas. Practical School Disci- 
pline and Mental Hygiene. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. Pp. x+ 
324. 

Treats everyday problems of maladjust- 
ment and outlines procedures for the 
application of the new knowledge of 
child behavior contributed by mental 
hygiene. 


496. McKinney, Frep. Psychology of Per- 
491. ALDRICH, MARGARET GLOCKLER. “An sonal Adjustment. New York: John 
Exploratory Study of Social Guid- Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941. Pp. xiit+ 

t See also Item 386 (Howard) in the list of 636. 
selected references appearing in the May, 1942, A treatise covering the general range of 
number of the School Review. personal problems of adolescents and 
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young adults, intended primarily as a 
textbook in orientation for college 
Freshmen. 


497. Mooney, Ross L. “Surveying High- 


School Students’ Problems by Means 
of a Problem Check List,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XX1I (March 
18, 1942), 57-69. 

Through interpretation of the blanks 
filled out by 603 high-school students, the 
values of Mooney’s Problem Check List 
are made evident. 


498. Potts, Jonn F. “Home Influence on 


School Work: Survey of a Negro 
School,”’ Nation’s Schools, XXVIII 
(December, 1941), 27-28. 

A sociological survey of approximately 
eight hundred Negro homes in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, showing quantita- 
tively the relation between several home 
factors and the academic and social ad- 
justment of the children. 


499. “A Project Study of Mental Hygiene,” 


Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, XIII (February, 1942), 76-77, 
117. 

Amply illustrates the ability and the op- 
portunity of teachers of health and 
physical education to detect evidences of 
emotional and social maladjustment in 
their pupils. 


soo. Rocers, Cart R. “The Criteria Used 


in a Study of Mental-Health Prob- 
lems,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXI (February 18, 1942), 29-40. 
Exposition of a systematic and objective 
method of discovering maladjusted chil- 
dren in the elementary school, with illus- 
tration of its practical use. 


sor. Rocers, R. ‘“Mental-Health 


Findings in Three Elementary 
Schools,” Educational Research Bul- 
letin, XXI (March 18, 1942), 69-79, 
86. 

By means of a series of ten criteria 
of adjustment, 1,524 elementary-school 
children were surveyed and 12 per cent 
found to be seriously maladjusted. The 
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interpretation brought out some relation 
of mental-health problems to education- 
al policies. 


502. VAN AtstyNE, Dorotuy. “A Record 


for Describing Attitudes and Be- 
havior in the High School,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1941), 276-86. 

Describes a short cut to the anecdotal 
record and reports the research by which 
the short cut was validated. 


503. WRENN, C. GILBERT, and BELL, REGI- 


NALD. Student Personnel Problems. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1942. Pp. xiv+236. 

Reports the adjustment problems, ob- 
tained by an inquiry form filled out by 
students, of more than five thousand 
Freshmen and transfer students in thir- 
teen colleges and universities. The re- 
sponsibility of the secondary school for 
developing an adequate personnel pro- 
gram receives considerable attention. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 
504. Bowers, HARoxp J. “Certification for 


Pupil Personnel Service,” Education- 
al Method, XXI (January, 1942), 
192-096. 

Describes recently adopted certificates 
for school psychologists, guidance coun- 
selors, and visiting teachers in Ohio. 


505. Curtis, Hazet V. “Guidance in the 


Middle West and in California,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, XVII (February, 1942), 116- 
19. 

A comparative study of the status of 
guidance in the public junior colleges of 
California and in the Middle West. 


506. DunsmMoor, CLARENCE C., and 


MILLER, LEeonaRrD M. Guidance 
Methods for Teachers in Homeroom, 
Classroom, Core Program. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania: International Text- 
book Co., 1942. Pp. xvi+382. 

Gives practical aid and direction to 
teachers in carrying on various guidance 
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activities, especially group instruction 
and individual counseling. 


507. FREDENBURGH, F. A. “Trends in 


Guidance and Student Personnel,” 
Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision, XXVII (April, 1941), 241- 
58. 

Traces the development of definition 
and viewpoint in guidance. 


508. GERBERICH, J. R. “Factors Related to 


the College Achievement of High- 
Aptitude Students Who Fail of Ex- 
pectation and Low-Aptitude Stu- 
dents Who Exceed Expectation,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXII (April, 1941), 253-65. 

A statistical study showing the impor- 
tance of such factors as time usage, 
study methods, and extra-class activity 
in determining level of achievement in 
college. 


509. GERMANE, CHARLES E., and GERMANE, 


EpitH G. Personnel Work in High 
School. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1941. Pp. xvi+6oo. 

Ten “areas” of adolescent experience 
and fifteen “strategies” (“Tested Ways 
of Discovering the Aptitudes, Interests 
and Needs of Students”) are presented 
as Parts I and II, respectively. ‘“Effec- 
tive Ways of Providing Student Guid- 
ance” is the theme of Part III. The 
book emphasizes the vital part in guid- 
ance played by the teacher. 


510. HitGARD, Ernest R. “Success in 


Relation to Level of Aspiration,” 
School and Society, LV (April 11, 
1942), 423-28. 

A summary and interpretation of scien- 
tific studies and theory in the field of 
goal-setting and of success and failure. 


511. JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, PHILA- 


DELPHIA. When Philadelphia Youth 
Leave School at 16 and 17. Philadel- 
phia: School District of Philadel- 
phia, 1941. Pp. 92. 
A follow-up study of youth dropping out 
of school in 1937-38. 


512. LEONARD, EuGENIE A., and Tucker, 


Antuony C, The Individual Inven- 
tory in Guidance Programs in Second- 
ary Schools. United States Office of 
Education, Vocational Division Bul- 
letin No. 215, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Series No. 7, 
1941. Pp. vi+6o. 

By questionnaire 870 schools—each 
staffed with a counselor giving half time 
or more to counseling functions—were 
canvassed. The findings are reported in 
twenty-three bar diagrams. 


513. Lonc, C. Dart. School-leaving Youth 


and Employment. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 
845. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Pp. viii 
+84. 

Presents a study of nearly a thousand 
young people who had been out of school 
from eighteen to sixty-six months. Indi- 
cates the significance of a number of fac- 
tors, such as sex, school success, various 
home conditions, and experience in part- 
time jobs. 


514. MITCHELL, Frep T. “Why Freshmen 


Leave College,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XIII (February, 1942), 
95-100. 

A study of 1,389 Freshman men at 
Michigan State College, illuminating 
problems of guidance at high-school and 
college levels. 


515. Pace, C. RoBert. They Went to Col- 


lege. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
Pp. xiv+148. 

A follow-up study of graduates and non- 
graduates of the University of Minne- 
sota, bringing out evidence of the need 
for educational and vocational counsel- 
ing and for social adjustment. 


516. “Placement and Follow-up in Cali- 


fornia Secondary Schools—A Sym- 
posium,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XVII (January, 
1942), 12-33. 
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GUIDANCE 


Articles by H. A. Spindt, Alfred Chris- 
tensen, L. W. Hedge, Victoria McAl- 
mon, and Rena Crosby delineate the 
problems in the placement and follow-up 
of secondary-school graduates and drop- 
outs, report several local researches, and 
establish principles to be observed in dis- 
charging these functions. 


517. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Guid- 


ance Conference Held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, November 14 and 15, 10941. 
Studies in Higher Education XLIII. 
Lafayette, Indiana: Division of Ed- 
ucational Reference, Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1942. Pp. 108. 

Contains a number of addresses on guid- 
ance. 


518. Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Coun- 


seling. Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. XII, No. 1. Washing- 
ton: American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1942. Pp. 136. 

A review of the literature from October 
I, 1938, to October 1, 1941. 


519. SARBIN, THEODORE R., and ANDERSON, 


Hepwin C. “A Preliminary Study 
of the Relation of Measured Interest 
Patterns and Occupational Dissatis- 
faction,” Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, II (January, 1942), 
23-36. 

“Adults who complain of occupational 
dissatisfaction show, in general, meas- 
ured interest patterns which are not 
congruent with their present or modal 
occupations.” 


520. SEGEL, DAvip, and ProrritT, MARIS 


M. Pupil Personnel Services as a 
Function of State Departments of Edu- 
cation. Studies of State Departments 
of Education, Monograph No. 5. 
United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 6, 1940. Pp. vi+84. 
Describes, with some historical back- 
ground, the activities of various state 
departments of education in connection 
with guidance, compulsory school at- 
tendance, school census, child labor, 
and measurement. 
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521. “A Symposium Regarding Change of 


Name and Statement of Purpose of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association,” Occupations, XX (Oc- 
tober, 1941), 27-44. 

Expresses opinions which serve to de- 


lineate differences of viewpoint among 


leaders in the guidance movement. 


522. TERMAN, Lewis M. “The Vocational 


Successes of Intellectually Gifted In- 
dividuals,” Occupations, XX (April, 
1942), 493-98. 

Reports the findings of a follow-up in 
1940 of gifted individuals first located 
and tested in 1922. The incidence of vo- 
cational success in the group was 
marked, but there were differences, 
which were due primarily to “a differ- 
ence in drive to achieve and a difference 
in what is commonly called emotional 
stability or personality adjustment.” 


523. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Cumulative 


Test Records: Their Nature and 
Uses,”’ Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, I (October, 1941), 323- 
40. 

An exposition, with practical examples, 
of the nature and uses of cumulative-test 
records at the secondary-school levels. 


524. WILLIAMSON, E. G., and Borpm, E. S. 


“A Statistical Evaluation of Clinical 
Counseling,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, I (April, 
1941), 117-32. 

Describes a technique for measuring the 
effectiveness of counseling at the college 
level. 


525. WILLIAMSON, E. G., and E. S. 


“An Analytical Description of Stu- 
dent Counseling,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, I (Octo- 
ber, 1941), 341-54. 

Analyzes 2,053 student cases at the col- 
lege level, showing in a refined classifica- 
tion the frequency of appearance of 
various student problems as well as the 
counseling procedures employed. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


THE TEACHER AND EDUCATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION.—The development of educa- 
tional administration in the United States 
presents a remarkable illustration of the 
process of evolution. The earlier concepts 
and theories were characteristically authori- 
tarian. The practice was even more so. Ad- 
ministrative officers and boards of education 
have always been interested in the adminis- 
tration of education. Until recently, how- 
ever, it was not uncommon for teachers and 
administrators alike to work on the theory 
that the teacher had no place or function in 
the administration of education; the “job” 
of the teacher was to teach and to leave ad- 
ministration to the administrators. 

The place and the responsibilities of the 
teacher in educational administration have 
been set forth clearly in a recent, attrac- 
tive, readable volume! which has specificity, 
scope, and ample documentation. The au- 
thors make clear more than once that 
teachers have both teaching duties and ad- 
ministrative functions, as in the following 
well-stated sentence: ‘Roughly speaking, 
teachers act as instructors when dealing 
with pupils and the curriculum; they act in 
administrative capacities when dealing with 
social forces that affect the curriculum” (p. 
59). It is not the purpose of this treatise to 
deal with teaching methods. It deals strictly 
with the administration of the several areas 
which together constitute the school and 
school life, and it shows the place and the 
function administratively of the teacher in 
these areas. 


t William C. Reavis and Charles H. Judd, 
The Teacher and Educational Administration. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. xviii+ 
604. $3.00. 


The introductory chapter presents a 
sweeping concept of the duties and the re- 
sponsibilities of teachers as revealed by the 
history of American education and by cer- 
tain specialized studies. The seven remain- 
ing chapters of Part I set forth and treat ade- 
quately the responsibilities of the teacher for 
guidance of pupils, school curriculum, extra- 
curriculum activities, school facilities, school 
finance, records and reports, and community 
relationships. 

This reviewer received the impression 
that the two areas in which teachers may 
find their most challenging opportunities to 
accept and carry through administrative re- 
sponsibilities most helpful to good school 
administration and to the improvement of 
the school program are guidance and curric- 
ulum. The teacher is thought of, rightfully, 
as a leader; as a discriminating, cultivated 
person with a rich background of experiences 
and training and with broad, varied interests 
liberally cultivated. Such a teacher can be a 
tower of strength and can render valuable 
administrative service. 

It is generally recognized that schools are 
organized in order that they may be admin- 
istered and they are administered in order 
that they may be instructive. Instruction, 
growth, development, educative experiences 
of children, and pupil adjustment are the 
ends sought through education and the 
schools. This book, The Teacher and Edu- 
cational Administration, considering the 
teacher as a person and also as a professional 
worker, treats his relationships, as such, to 
the administration of schools. The viewpoint 
is one which may be expected to increase the 
efficiency of the teacher and of the adminis- 
tration as well, with the ultimate aim of facil- 
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itating learning, growth, and development 
on the part of pupils. The aims of the book 
appear to this reviewer to be: to bring about 
a better knowledge and understanding of 
current practices and commonly accepted 
philosophy of good school administration; to 
develop an understanding and appreciation 
of the relationships that exist between the 
teacher and school administration; to pro- 
mote understanding and appreciation of the 
place and function of the teacher in school 
administration; to improve the ability of ad- 
ministrators to co-operate effectively and 
work advantageously as professional associ- 
ates of the teachers in the organization, the 
management, and the administration of 
schools; and to aid the teacher in gaining an 
understanding of his own responsibility for 
his own professional growth, in-service train- 
ing, community standing, professional rela- 
tionships, and economic and social security. 

In chapter x the authors develop briefly 
but clearly the relations of the teacher to the 
state and the state’s concern for education. 
The relation of the teacher and the federal 
government is treated interestingly in chap- 
ter ix. This chapter presents illuminating 
evidence of the important role in the educa- 
tional system which has already been as- 
sumed by the federal government. Then fol- 
lows the statement: ‘Indications are that, 
in coming years, the federal government will 
participate in education to a still greater 
degree” (p. 267). After reading this chapter, 
one is forced to ponder: What form will this 
increased participation in education by the 
federal government take? 

This volume will serve well as a textbook 
for courses such as those which are called “A 
General Introduction to Educational Ad- 
ministration” or ““The Teacher and Adminis- 
tration.” It should prove valuable in con- 
nection with in-service training programs, 
discussion groups, and professional meetings. 


Lioyp N. 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 


An ANALYSIS OF FACTOR ANALYSIS.— 
The subtitle of Holzinger and Harman’s 
book,” ““A Synthesis of Factorial Methods,” 
well describes the purpose of the authors. 
Their intent has been accomplished to a de- 
gree and with a thoroughness not equaled in 
earlier works. This review deals with certain 
assumptions in the Holzinger-Harman point 
of view, certain mathematical standards and 
novel practices, and certain more general 
issues. 

To the reviewer the most serious assump- 
tion is also the most deeply ingrained, name- 
ly, that only communalities of tests should 
be factorized. With utter fairness of intent 
the authors modify the analytical problem 
attacked by Kelley and Hotelling so as to 
make it a problem which seems real and im- 
portant to them—that of factorizing com- 
munalities—quite unaware that as a conse- 
quence they have really destroyed the funda- 
mental problem and have thrown out of vi- 
sion and out of consideration certain crucial 
statistics which Hotelling developed and 
Kelley incorporated in his own methods of 
factorization and discovery of consociated 
mental factors. In all cases the factorization 
of tests is academic to an extreme degree, as 
the person selecting the tests to be analyzed 
has, known or unknown to himself, largely 
dictated the outcome. He dictates it still fur- 
ther when he asserts that he will analyze 
only communalities. But the minds of sub- 
jects are not thus subject to his whim. If 
children’s minds function in dimension x, not 
represented by communalities and (though 
with less likelihood) not represented by spe- 
cific features of any of the tests employed, 
the experimenter has not made an analysis of 
the way the minds of his subjects operate. 
At best, he has only analyzed tests—an out- 
come with some value though trivial in com- 
parison with the analysis of mental life. The 
reviewer believes that the authors should re- 


' Karl J. Holzinger and Harry H. Harman, 
Factor Analysis: A Synthesis of Factorial Meth- 
ods. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. Pp. xii+418. $5.00. 
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direct their energies to this more human, 
more social, and more psychological prob- 
lem. 

The authors have a fondness for bi-factor 
analysis and have worked heroically to se- 
cure belongingness coefficients and standard 
errors of coefficients of factors (test load- 
ings). The reviewer questions the value of 
these. The statistical technique based on the 
use of judgment to discard certain evidence, 
as is their procedure in discarding certain 


triads (22), when “based upon insignifi- 
23 


cant denominators” (p. 79), just is not a 
statistical technique. The same, of course, 
is true of any procedure involving the use 
of judgment to determine the size of the 
communality variance. These are not cited 
as mathematical blemishes, for the authors 
are well aware of the mathematical difficul- 
ties involved, but they are mentioned as 
logical shortcomings. Problems should not 
be set in these terms, for they are unsolvable. 

Except for certain points mentioned later, 
the authors are keenly aware of the difficul- 
ties of securing, and of the necessity for se- 
curing, standard errors of their outcomes. 
This is the most refreshing and surprising 
feature of the study. It is refreshing because 
its dearth has been so grievous in much ear- 
lier work, and it is surprising because herein 
the authors provide the point of view and 
some, at least, of the tools for the annihila- 
tion of their own techniques. It is but a short 
step from, say, awareness that the standard 
error of a communality is, of logical neces- 
sity, unavailable to the conviction that the 
thing is not worth thinking about, but it is a 
step the authors have not taken. They have 
built so soundly, so far as they have gone, 
that the reviewer warmly commends their 
treatment and asks them and their readers to 
pursue it just a little further. 

The authors have used inconsistent data. 
In three tables the correlations and variances 
shown in the following excerpts are found. 

All the correlations .58, .45, .84, .881, and 
-730 are inconsistent with the variances, for 


[September 


of course a covariance must be less than the 
root of the product of the variances. That 
the authors have either overlooked this ele- 
mentary fact or considered it unimportant is 
distressing to a mathematician, who must 


EXCERPT FROM TABLE 7.6 


Variables 


2 
6 
8 


EXCERPT FROM TABLE 7.8 


Variables I 


I 52 
2 


EXCERPT FROM TABLE D1 


Variables 


.870 
730 .521 


refuse to take the first step in any develop- 
ment undertaken with such data. It is true 
that, with all the methods they illustrate (in- 
cluding in this respect an inaccurate illustra- 
tion of the Hotelling method), the variances 
are derivatives and not arguments. But this 
does not alter the fact that the standard er- 
rors of all the statistics which they them- 
selves consider crucial—coefficients of vari- 
ables in terms of factors and coefficients of 
factors in terms of variables and variances of 
communalities—are, in essential part, func- 
tions of variances. It would be easy to con- 
clude that on this account all their results are 
suspect. But the reviewer believes that, in 
spite of the uncertainty that attaches to the 
crucial quantitative statements of standard 
error, the fundamental analytical pictures 
they give are sound. 

The authors have spent much time in 


.58 .28 
| 
2 | 
1.00 
4 2 .897 
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solving the problem which R. A. Fisher has 
shown is impossible of solution—the prob- 
lem of the standard error of factor coef- 
ficients. Fisher has shown that the standard 
error of a multiple-regression coefficient is 
indeterminate; that is to say it is incapable 
of determination unless all the other regres- 
sion coefficients are known. This indetermi- 
nateness is even more strikingly true of a fac- 
tor coefficient unless all the other coefficients 
are known with certainty, and of course they 
never are. This raises the fundamental issue 
for all factor analysts to ponder: Why think 
about these loadings since they are essen- 
tially indeterminate? This is not the place 
for the answer to this query, but it is ap- 
propriate to suggest that a search for the 
standard errors of these coefficients is not a 
step in the solution of the problems of the 
factor analyst. 

The authors frequently refer to certain 
factors as “insignificant.” In fact, they seem 
to believe that, in general, the number of fac- 
tors will be considerably less than ¢, the num- 
ber of tests employed. “Insignificant” in the 
mathematical sense is synonymous with the 
idea that the magnitude in question may be 
a chance deviate. Consider the 7 factor 
(j < tandalsoj < N, the number of cases) 
having the variance v;. What is the probabil- 
ity that this value 2; is a chance deviate from 
zero? The standard deviation of v; helps us 
not a particle, for the distribution of 2; is 
skewed, with zero as the lower limit. In 
other words, there is no probability whatever 
that the observed value 2; is in truth a chance 
deviate from a true value of zero. With utter 
certainty we can assert that the true value of 
the variance of the j factor is greater than 
zero. The authors seem to fail to realize this. 
If by “insignificant” is meant “not very 
large,” their conclusions are probably sound, 
but such a meaning would be taking undue 
liberties with a mathematical concept. 

In their introduction the authors illus- 
trate the breadth of the field—economics, 
business, physics, etc.—to which factor- 
analysis methods apply. They have ren- 
dered a service in making it very clear that 
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the purposes and the methods of: factorial 
analysis are not limited to a clique of self- 
centered psychologists working on hypothet- 
ical problems in a narrow field of human life. 

In connection with a priori postulations 
the authors refer to the uni-factor form (one 
in which each test measures one and only one 
factor) as the ideal form. The factor analyst 
starts with material whose complexity and 
dimensions he does not know (for, if he does 
know them, there is no problem), and he 
should obtain new information as to this 
complexity and dimensionality. If with this 
added information he can now construct new 
tests which are in truth uni-factor measures, 
he has obtained the final utilitarian goal. To 
postulate these uni-factors at the start of the 
investigation denies the virginity of the data. 
The uni-factor form as an end product does 
in truth seem ideal, but as an initial postula- 
tion it may well be vicious. 

The first mathematical appendix, which 
contains a treatment of matrices, is a well- 
selected and happy minimum for the student 
of factor analysis. The general tone of the 
book is admirable. No difficulties which the 
authors sense are glossed over. There are a 
fine appreciation of different points of view 
and a careful presentation of them. The 
book seems to the reviewer to be an impor- 
tant steppingstone to the as yet unattained 
goals of factor analysis. 


TRUMAN L. KELLEY 


Harvard University 


Rapio BRoapcasts APPLIED TO CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHING.—Two recent books on edu- 
cational radio present an interesting contrast 
in the methods of approach to the study of 
the use of educational radio programs in 
classroom teaching. One book! describes the 
efforts made in thirty-one public-school sys- 
tems to create radio programs for direct in- 


* Carroll Atkinson, Public School Broadcasting 
to the Classroom. Hattie and Luther Nelson 
Memorial Library, Vol. III. Boston: Meador 
Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 144. $1.50. 
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structional purposes; the other’ summarizes 
the work of the Wisconsin Research Project 
in School Broadcasting in which controlled 
experimentation was carried on to determine 
the usefulness of radio programs in teaching. 

Public School Broadcasting to the Class- 
room consists mainly of brief descriptions of 
the provisions that a number of public-school 
systems have made for broadcasting pro- 
grams intended primarily for the classroom 
rather than for public relations. Most fully 
described are the educational radio activities 
of Cleveland, Ohio, to which ten pages are 
devoted. The work of the Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, schools is treated in less than a page. 
In the descriptions of the educational radio 
work in these school systems, documents 
such as resolutions passed by boards of edu- 
cation, newspaper articles, speeches, etc., are 
reproduced, and the subject-matter areas in 
which radio is used are listed. There is little 
or no attempt to evaluate the results of the 
provisions made for education by radio. 
Furthermore, no apparent organizing prin- 
ciple has been used in the volume except that 
the cities developing radio facilities earliest 
are described first and those entering the 
field most recently are dealt with last. The 
main value of the book is that it is a source 
of secondary data on one aspect of edutca- 
tional broadcasting as developed in Ameri- 
can public-school systems. 

The report of the Wisconsin Research 
Project in School Broadcasting describes the 
experimental studies carried on in various 
subject-matter areas from Grade V through 
the high school for the purpose of determin- 
ing the place of radio in the classroom and 
devising methods for its most effective use. 
In addition, the opinions of teachers, super- 
visors, pupils, and others were sampled, and 
the experiences involved in producing and 
using classroom radio programs were re- 

T Radio in the Classroom: Experimental Studies 
in the Production and Classroom Use of Lessons 
Broadcast by Radio. Report of the Wisconsin Re- 
search Project in School Broadcasting. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1942. Pp. 204. $2.00. 
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corded. The subject-matter areas in which 
experiments were carried on include music, 
nature study and conservation, geography, 
social studies, English, and speech. In most 
cases control and experimental groups were 
given tests constructed especially to measure 
the specific results of the radio teaching. 
Most of the comparisons between radio and 
non-radio groups, however, were inconclu- 
sive, for the differences found were not sta- 
tistically significant. There was a tendency 
for groups using radio to gain more than did 
those not using radio in music, English, and 
speech. This result seems reasonable in view 
of the importance of auditory illustrations in 
these subjects. 

Perhaps more significant than the con- 
tribution of the Wisconsin Project toward 
proving the educational usefulness of the 
radio or toward developing techniques of 
production and use of radio programs for the 
classroom, is the influence that the Project 
has obviously exerted toward the improve- 
ment of teaching in the schools participating 
in the study. Any organized attempt to set 
up such broad objectives as the development 
of desirable attitudes, ways of thinking, 
broader interests, functional skills, and the 
like, is almost certain to result in increased 
professional competence in the participants 
—especially when, as in the case of the Wis- 
consin study, the attempt is followed by 
organized efforts to produce materials and 
techniques for achieving these broad objec- 
tives and to construct and apply instruments 
for measuring the results. 

In addition to describing the research on 
the relative effectiveness of radio lessons, 
Radio in the Classroom reports a survey made 
to determine the points at which radio could 
be most useful in the curriculum of Wiscon- 
sin schools. Few of the findings of this sur- 
vey are likely to be directly applicable to 
other regions, but the technique may be sug- 
gestive to other educators contemplating the 
use of newer educational materials. 


ABRAM W. VANDERMEER 


University of Chicago 
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ScreNTIFIC HicH-ScHOOL BIOLOGY WITH 
a SocIAL Empuasis.—According to its au- 
thors the textbook under review" “consists of 
scientific studies of human problems that are 
basically biological in nature, rather than of 
a mere presentation of scientific informa- 
tion” (p. v). The development of the mate- 
rial in the book is strongly influenced by this 
purpose, although in a number of places in- 
formation has been included because of adult 
interest or for the sake of completeness 
rather than for the evident light it throws on 
high-school pupils’ consideration of human 
problems. 

The thirty-five chapters are grouped in an 
introduction and eight units as follows: 


Introductory Unit. “Living Things and How 
We Learn about Them’’—the meaning of biol- 
ogy, activities common to living things, the sci- 
entific method in biology. 

Unit 1. “Problems of Good Land Use”—the 
soil problem in America today, nature and com- 
position of soil, food-making in green plants, 
roots and the soil, stems and transportation, 
methods and agencies for soil conservation. 

Unit 2. “How Are Living Things Adapted 
for the Lives They Lead?”—classification and 
naming of organisms; adaptations of animals for 
food-getting, protection, and communal living 
and of non-green plants for food-getting. 

Unit 3. “How the Body Uses Food and Re- 
moves Wastes’’—usual topics on the work of the 
body, followed in each case by a description of 
how lower types, down to the amoeba, carry on 
the same process; diet. 

Unit 4. “Plant and Animal Behavior’”’—sense 
organs; non-nervous behavior; nervous systems, 
from simple to complex, with functions of parts in 
man; automatic control of behavior, including 
hormones (and vitamins!); interpretation and 
prediction of behavior. 

Unit 5. “Personal and Social Health”’—sta- 
tistical picture of causes of death and life- 
expectancy; history and present status of the 
problem of communicable disease; care of in- 
juries; problems pertaining to degenerative 
diseases, mental health, slums, and public- 
health service. 


‘Ernest E. Bayles and R. Will Burnett, 
Biology for Better Living. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+754. $2.28. 
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Unit 6. “The Development and Improve- 
ment of Living Things’’—-stories of historical and 
geological changes in living things, heredity and 
plant and animal breeding, method of change, 
cultural versus biological heritage. 

Unit 7. ‘The Maintenance of Kind”—repro- 
duction, types of development and parental care. 

Unit 8. “Conservation of Our Biologic 
Wealth”’—control of pests, saving wildlife. 


In order to produce as much reflective 
consideration of problems as possible, the 
authors have presented alternative explana- 
tions of known facts, often with much of the 
historical development of knowledge. This 
plan, although it seldom really leaves the 
conclusion to the pupil, does make for inter- 
est and provides a leisurely development 
thfat is much more satisfactory than is the 
usual condensed inventory of facts, proc- 
esses, and conclusions. However, many top- 
ics are developed in a style much like that of 
the best current textbooks. 

Mechanically the book is attractive. The 
typography is modern. Photographs are 
abundant and, for the most part, well 
chosen. Many of the diagrams are enlarged 
from recent teaching films. A few errors of 
fact and terminology appear in both illustra- 
tions and text. 

In both social emphasis and scientific con- 
tent, this book is strictly up to date. Evi- 
dently great care has been taken to include 
the latest views on problems rather than 
those that have been handed down through 
generations of textbooks. The up-to-date at- 
titude of the book is reflected also in the 
mention of the venereal diseases wherever 
appropriate but without excessive emphasis 
or detail. 

On the whole this book is more advanced 
than are the textbooks generally used with 
high-school Sophomores. Under the direc- 
tion of skilled teachers it may be challenging 
rather than discouraging, but it will prob- 
ably prove most useful for students who are 
mature or who have already had an elemen- 
tary course in biology. 

Joun C. MAYFIELD 


University of Chicago 
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Democratic Supervision: A Critical Inves- 
tigation of Proposed Principles of Supervi- 
sion in Light of a Democratic Philosophy of 
Education. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 858. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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Wren, Harotp A. Vocational Aspiration 
Levels of Adults. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 855. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. vit+150. $1.85. 
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BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 
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